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A Church Door scooped the press 
by thirty days in News of the Reformation 


‘be WORLD WAS RESTLEss! 
John Huss had been burned at the stake for his hereti- 
cal beliefs — groups of fanatical Hollanders had been 
outlawed —Wycliffe’s translation of the Bible was 
being bootlegged—when on the night of Nov.1,1517, 
Martin Luther nailed his 95 Theses to the door of the 
All Saints Church in Wittenberg. He had no inten- 
tion other than starting an academic debate on the 
theological points relating to the sale of indulgences. 
But his statements somehow touched the heart and 
conscience of the world . . . brought vitality to the 
Reformation, Everyone wanted to read them! The 
university press worked day and night... the Theses 
were translated into foreign languages—and foreign 
presses took up the burden of their publication. Still— 
because there was no modern printing —a month 
passed before many people had a chance to read that 
document. 
Today, such a lag between a world-shaking event 
and the published account of it is inconceivable. Yet 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue »- NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 





it has only been within the iast tew decades that inven- 
tions have been perfected which make possible the 
speed and accuracy of modern publishing: Multiple 
cylinder presses ... color work ... mechanical type 
setting... and most recent of all—the development 
of Kleerfect, The Perfect Printing Paper. 

For Kleerfect, in its strength, opacity, and ink 
affinity is the modern answer to the problem of realiz- 
ing the greatest possible saving attainable through the 
tremendous speed of today’s presses. And in addition 
Kleerfect makes fine work practical! Lacking, as it 
does, apparent two-sidedness of surface and color — 
it insures printing of equal quality on both surfaces. 
Neutral in color, it makes text more legible and pro- 
vides a more effective background for the reproductions 
of all types of illustrations and hues of printing inks. 

To appreciate just what revolutionary economies 
Kleerfect makes possible in printing, examine samples 
of work done on it and get price quotations. A request to 
our advertising office in Chicago will bring them to you. 
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Address 


TRADE MARK 


By speeding up work, eliminating 
errors and cutting costs, Addresso- 
gtaph is adding to profits in all 
kinds and sizes of business. The 
line of more than 50 models in- 
cludes a range from small, hand- 
operated machines tolarge, power- 
driven automatics. 


In multiple typewriting and office 
printing, Multigraph frequently 
saves its cost in a few months and 
thereafter contributes important 
profits to its owner. More than 50 
models comprise a line to exactly 
meet the requirements of any 
business or organization. 


The Multilith method of office 
lithography combines beauty, sim- 
plicity and economy to open many 
new opportunities for profit. No 
need for half-tones, zinc etchings 
or electrotypes ... important 
savings in both time and money. 
Produces beautiful color work. 


ograph - Mu 


each customer 
worth to You. 


If you could weigh your customer and prospect lists on a scale 
that recorded potential business, you'd be astonished at the 
totals. Many successful businesses are discovering how to do 
this very thing! 


They are developing master lists and recording them on error- 


proof, fire-proof Addressograph metal plates . . . classifying 
them for automatic selection’. . . checking them frequently to 
detect necessary changes . . . continually building them. 


Periodically they analyze these lists to weigh selling effort 
against possibilities in various markets. 


Their aim is to omit no worthwhile prospect and to leave no 
Addressograph plate unturned which can help them hold their 
present customers . . . gain new customers . . . win back cus- 
tomers who stray! 


To this end, too, they are originating powerful, sales-building 
letters and direct mail pieces and producing them by the 
thousands on Multigraph, along with price lists . . . catalog 
pages... announcements . . . bulletins to those who sell . . . and 
countless printed forms. 

So, too, with Multilith . . . simplified office lithography . 
they are flashing the buying reasons of today to the customers 
of tomorrow . . . typing and drawing on a paper-thin Multilith 
plate, or creating more elaborate pieces by photographing illus- 
trations and type matter direct on the plate. This is economical 
lithography . . . the Multilith process that gives action to 
ideas on the very day they are born. 

Ask our representative for al/ the interesting facts. Consult 
telephone books in principal cities . . . or write to us for com- 
plete information. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices In All Principal Cities of the World 


Iti igraph - Multilith 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 
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TO THE EXECUTIVE WHO REQUIRES 


More INFoRMATION 
nw GREATER DETAIL 





PRODUCTION | 





XECUTIVES who require more detailed information 
E in less time should investigate the great advantages 
now offered by International Electric Accounting and 
Tabulating Machines. Here is an accounting method 
which is keyed to modern demands. It is based upon 
automatic machine operation by means of punched 
tabulating cards. 


You request, for example, a report on sales in a 
specific territory. At the rate of four hundred cards 
per minute the cards are automatically sorted to that 
territory number. A machine tabulation then provides 
a complete printed report. 


Perhaps your statements of earnings have a habit 
of being late. Under the International Electric Ac- 
counting Method, preparation of the earnings state- 
ment and balance sheet may be speeded up days and 
even weeks. 


Don’t wait until tomorrow for the facts you need 
today. Let us demonstrate how the International 
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PAYROLL 


SHIPMENTS 


Electric Accounting Method can be applied to your 
business now. Complete information on request. 


A Complete Inventory Service 


Any business, regardless of size, can apply the 
accuracy and speed of the International Electric 
Accounting Method to its inventory procedure. 
Detailed, accurate analyses of your complete material 
investment may be obtained from a permanent in- 
stallation of International Electric Accounting and 
Tabulating Machines or by employing the Interna- 
tional Business Machine Service Bureau. Branches of 
this Bureau are located in all principal cities. 


International Business Machines include International Elec- 
tric Accounting and Tabulating Machines, International 
Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems, International 
Central Control Radio Music and Speech Equipment, Inter- 
national Industrial Scales, International Electric Writing 
Machines and the new Proof Machine for Banks. 





BRANCH OFFICES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Introducing the Staff 


“FREE LANCE” writer came in to see us 
the other day. He knew all the answers. “The 
trouble with your magazine, Aspley,” he 
said, “is that it lacks BIG names. Now, here 

is a list of business leaders who pay me to ‘ghost’ 
articles for them. Just tell me what you want, and I'll 
grind it out to order, and it won’t cost you a dime!” 

I looked over the list. Three of the men had politi- 
sal axes to grind. One was a professional man whose 
“ethics” prevented him from paying for advertising, 
but who had no qualms about paying for publicity. 
The others were just plain publicity hounds. The 
whole thing smelled to high heaven, and I told him so. 

“Oh, don’t be so high and mighty,” he replied, “T’ll 
bet nine out of ten of your readers will go for these 
big names faster than they go for the names of your 
editors. Besides, you are throwing your money away. 
You can buy enough articles for a whole issue of 
American Business for the salary you pay one 
member of your staff.” 

He was right. We can buy articles cheaper than 
we write them. That is true of any staff-edited 
magazine, such as Time, Fortune or Printers’ Ink. 
And I told him so. His comeback was “You are just 
casting pearls before swine when you spend two and 
three hundred dollars for a staff article that you can 
buy on the outside for fifty dollars!” His remark made 
me wonder if any other reader of this magazine 
might have the same idea. 

We believe that American business men are fed up 
with half-baked articles. They are not nearly so much 
interested in what a man thinks as in what he has 
done. The only way to get unvarnished facts about a 
business experience is to have it written by a reporter 
who knows what to leave out as well as what to put in 
his story. 

Naturally, I’m proud of the Dartnell staff. Every 
member is a trained writer, selected because of his 
knowledge of some particular phase of business. Every 
man on the staff made good in business before he went 
to work for Dartnell. Some of them may be short on 
college degrees ; they may occasionally split an infini- 
tive or mix their tenses, but they know business, and 
what is more, they know that the object of business is 





to make a profit. Let me quickly introduce them to 
you, omitting the flowers: 

Epwin H. SHanks. Sixteen years on the staff helping Dart- 
nell subscribers with their sales and business problems. Prac- 
tical experience: purchasing department, American Multigraph 
Sales Company; advertising department, Conklin Pen Company; 
sales department, Addressograph Company. Editorial experi- 
ence: house-organ editor. 

Evcenet Wuirmore. Fifteen years on the staff interviewing 
sales and business executives and reporting their experiences to 
readers of Dartnell publications. Background: sales department, 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company; sales executive, Cruver 
Manufacturing Company. Editorial experience: + Specialty 
Salesman Magazine. 

Joun L. Scorr. Ten years on the Dartnell staff specializing 
on sales promotion and advertising. Advertising experience: 
copy director, Coolidge Advertising Company. Editorial experi- 
ence: W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company; newspaper reporter. 

Roy W. Jounson. Ten years on the Dartnell staff specializ- 
ing in good-will protection, business economics and_ distribu- 
tion. Practical experience: advertising department, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company; advertising manager, Ames, Holden 
& McCready. Editorial experience: Printers’ Ink. 

L. E. Frattey. Contributed articles on personnel and office 
management to Dartnell publications for five years. Joined 
Dartnell staff in 1935. Practical experience: ten years with the 
Ralston Purina Company, as personnel director. Editorial 
experience: newspaper reporter. 

Norman C. Firtn. Fifteen years editor of System. Joined 
Dartnell when that publication was merged with American 
Business, 

Perhaps I should also list myself, because I spend 
most of my time on editorial problems. Prior to found- 
ing Dartnell in 1917, I was on the editorial staff of 
Printers’ Ink, then manager of its Chicago office. 
Previous experience: sales and advertising depart- 
ments, Swift and Company, American Multigraph 
Sales Company and Addressograph Company. 

One of the “unwritten rules” on our staff is that 
an editor must spend as much time in the field as he 
does in the office. In the last year we “clocked” better 
than 150,000 miles. We don’t dream what we write. 
We go out after it. So you see our staff is virtually 
on your pay roll doing a research job for you. 
Through our contacts we bring to you experience and 
facts which cost others thousands of dollars. How 
much we spend to get that information for you is 
relatively unimportant, because we know that if we 
can make AMERICAN Bustngss valuable to you all our 
¥.€: &; 





other problems will solve themselves. 
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For a Product 
That Needs 
Selling Ability 
* 


For a Company 


That Needs 
Sales Leadership 
a 


An Exceptional Sales 
Executive Is Available 


This man has increased a national 
sales organization from 1,800 to 
4,000 producers since 1932. 
Under his leadership, sales 
zoomed and selling expenses fell. 
Between January, 1932, and Jan- 
uary, 1934, he reduced selling 
expenses over 66 per cent annu- 
ally. Since 1932, he increased 
the average down payment per 
unit sale over 100 per cent, the 
percentage of cash business to 
total business 200 per cent and 
reduced repossessions 40 per 
cent annually. 


Here is an unusual opportunity 
for a company with a product 
that has possibilities, but no sales 
organization, or a company with 
a sales organization that needs 
new blood, skilled direction and 
more volume at lower sales costs. 


Age 40—College Graduate; 
skilled in financing and general 
management. Proof of sales re- 
sults, organization and managing 
ability and complete history will 
be furnished to interested parties. 


Available October first. Will 
consider organizing own sales 
organization to market meritori- 
ous specialty. 


Address Box AB 
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Letters from Readers. 





A “Tail” for the “Dog” 
To the Editor: 


I have just read the August number of 
American Business with an_ interest 
quickened both by my present connection 
and by the fact that it was my privilege 
for a number of years to be managing 
editor of System and later of The Maga- 
zine of Business. 

The magazine has an attractive, fresh, 
clean-cut appearance which should help 
endear it to a new generation of readers. 
It is interesting to me, as it must be 
encouraging to you, to see so many of 
the old stand-bys already among your 
advertisers. 

Can you send me a few proofs or 
tear-sheets of page one of the August 
issue? If you can conveniently I shall 
appreciate it if you will mark them for 
my personal attention. It seems as 
though the “dog” of your metaphor 
should have in its files a copy of the 
story of the “tail” that wagged it. 

Best wishes for the early and con- 
tinued success of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
combined with Sysrem.—Guy M. Har- 
RINGTON, Advertising Manager,The Shaw- 
Walker Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 


The “Puff-Sheet Racket” 
To the Publisher: 


We have received a communication from 
the editor of The Journal of American 
Business, regarding a feature article they 
have prepared “commending the progress 
being achieved by the Corley Manufac- 
turing Company.” I, of course, think this 
some sort of skin game, but since the 
name of the paper so closely resembles 
that of your publication, I would like to 
know if you are familiar with it—A. J. 
Cortey, Jr., Assistant General Manager, 
Corley Manufacturing Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 


Mr. Cortey: There are several alleged 
“magazines” operating what are called 


gp 


“puff-sheet rackets” using names similar 
to that of American Business and Sys- 
TEM. Some of them have already been 
put out of business by the Post Office 
Department and the National Better 
Business Bureau. Others are now being 
investigated. These puff-sheets exist by 
selling reprints of complimentary articles 
to manufacturers who are foolish enough 
to buy them. So far as The Journal of 
American Business, The American Busi- 
ness and Economic Review, American 
Business Survey, American Business 
World and American System are con- 
cerned, they have no connection what- 
ever with this magazine. None is a mem- 
ber of the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., whose membership requirements 
quite properly forbid the puffing of ad- 
vertisers. The name AMERICAN BusiNEss 
was registered in the United States 
Patent Office by A. W. Shaw on behalf 
of System Macazine in 1925, and the 
right to the use of the name was acquired 
by Dartnell with the purchase of System. 
—Pubiisher. 


Two Sides to Every Argument 
To the Editor: 


“More Chaff for the Guinea Pigs” was 
fine! Your stand was courageous and 
timely. 

Do you see anything wrong with any 
one of those questions on page 23, pro- 
vided that the other side of the question 
is also fairly presented to the pupil? I 
must confess that I do not. Any man 
with an elementary knowledge of busi- 
ness knows that these charges have some 
basis in fact. The important questions 
are: How much of a basis has each, and 
do any benefits offset the loss? The 
problem is quantitative. 

I believe that the defenders of capital- 
ism, competition and individualism have 
sometimes made a mistake in refusing to 
acknowledge any fiaws in the system. No 
improvement was ever made in anything 
until the defects were recognized. I feel 
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that a one-sided presentation of any case 
is unscientific. It is our effort in this 
college to present as fairly as we can 
both sides of controversial subjects. We 
profs may have our convictions, but we 
do not seek to impose them on any 
student without giving him a chance to 
know the other side. . 

I believe, for example, as sincerely as 
anyone can in the economic justification 
of advertising. I am an enthusiast on this 
matter. But I should feel cowardly if I 
were not willing to give my students 
every argument I have been able to dis- 


cover on the other side. If I cannot meet | 


them, I should change sides. 

Many of the bludgeonings which have 
fallen on the bloody head of business 
have resulted from business sticking its 
neck out. It would be better to withdraw 
the neck. That is, business would have 
saved itself (and may still save itself) 
some harsh criticism and adverse legisla- 
tion if it will quit denying that anything 
is wrong, admit that faults exist, and 
proceed to correct them.—Frep A. Rus- 
sELL, Professor, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


What About Production Costs? 
To the Editor: 


I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest and surprise Edwin H. Shanks’ 
article, “Spreading the News,” in the 
August issue. It is highly debatable 
whether one can produce house organs 
and bulletins at a lower cost in their 
own office than from houses specializing 
in planograph, especially. If supervision 
costs, investment, depreciation and other 
overhead costs are properly charged, it is 
very rarely true that there is any 
economy. 

Several firms in this locality have in- 
stalled these office machines. In the 
majority of cases the quality of work is 
such that it is unfit to be addressed to 
firms whose business one is seeking. We 
have found that lithography is not a 
process an office boy or girl can learn in 
a few weeks or even months, and the 
experience of users verifies this fact. 

Another point with which we take 
issue is the comparison in effectiveness, 
so far as sales material is concerned, 
with letterpress. The average office de- 
veloped piece is poorly planned, poorly 
typed, poorly done mechanically. Com- 
parison between such an item and one 
with good illustrations, good typography 
and presswork is out of the question. 
Isn’t this article coming very close to 
free advertising—to us it is nothing 
less.—E. A. Boetrcuer, Badger Printing 
Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Boerrcuer: The estimated savings 
through the use of office appliances used 
by Mr. Shanks in his article were based 
on careful cost records maintained by the 
Dartnell production department. The 
equipment used by Dartnell includes 
both heavy and light printing machinery, 
namely: five Miehle cylinder presses, 
three Miehle vertical high-speed presses; 
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Libbey-Owens- Ford 


speeds all figure work 
with Monroe Velvet Touch 





EVERY MONROE ISADESK-SIZE MACHINE. HERE IS ONE OF THE 
NEW LISTING MACHINES: COMPACT, PORTABLE, STURDY— 
-A FIT COMPANION TO THE MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR. 


HE Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Glass Company have had 
many years of experience 
with Monroe equipment. 
One of the first users of 
Monroe Adding-Calculators 
in Toledo, they are also using 
Monroe Listing Machines. 
Monroe speed, flexibility, 
and ‘Velvet Touch’ ease of 
action all combine to give 
them efficient, low-cost fig- 
ure work. 

The service of Monroe- 
owned branches means much 
to Libbey - Owens - Ford. 
They use Monroe machines 
in all their factories as well 
as at Toledo, and Monroe 
service assures them of 


MONROE 


uninterrupted figure work. 
There is a ‘Velvet Touch’ 
Monroe for every kind of 
business figuring, from the 
world-famous A dding-Calcu- 
lator to the Multiple Register 
Bookkeeper. Every Monroe 
is a compact, desk-size ma- 
chine—precision-built for 
years of economical figuring. 
A call to the nearest 
Monroe-owned branch, or 
a letter to the factory will 
puta‘ Velvet Touch’ Monroe 
to work on your own figures 
—no obligation. Monroe Cal- 
culating Ma- 
chine Co., WRITE FOR. 
Inc., Orange, / 4 FREE COPY OF 
New Jersey. “yguyey toucn" 
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Executives 
of America! 
Attention! 





Executives of America, can you stand at attention and chine before its time—are the common price of body 
pass a physical examination that will class you as a abuse and neglect. 
desirable risk for the insurance company, for your 


firm, for your family, for yourself? Proper precautions through exercise and develop- 


; ment of the abdominal muscles wil! help an executive 
Executives, like automobiles, acquire with service keep good health and a sound, youthful body. The 
oe wer oe arts, creaking joints and ee DoMore Chair Company offers specially designed ' 
bodies, unless adjustments are made in time. : 

office chairs for the executive that provide the means 
Thoughtless office sitting habits and body neglect for correct sitting posture, and positive abdominal 
mean the arc-shaped back, the flat chest, the waist- muscle building exercise. 
line bulge, indicating flabby abdominal muscles that 
no longer are able to hold the organs of the torso in To learn how it _— be done, use the coupon below. 
place. Restricted breathing capacity, poor diges- No charge or obligation. Dr. Garner's short treatise . 
tion and elimination, a sluggish body and a sluggish tells how you can sit at your desk and build strong 
brain—an old appearing body—a badly worn ma- abdominal muscles. 


To the right is the 
Woodfield, Jr., some- 
what smaller than the 
others shown, but hav- 
ing the same body 
building features. 


The Masterpiece on the 
left—the Woodfield on the 
right—both designed for 
executives’ comfort and 
abdominal muscle build- 


ing exercise. 








Attach to Your Letterhead and mail, and we will 
send you this treatise, ‘‘A Twenty-year Old 
Body at the Age of Fifty." DoMore Chair 
Company, Inc., 1003 Monger Building, 
Elkhart; Indiana. 


DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 


Licensed by Posture Research Corporation 
1003 MONGER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Affiliated With 
DoMore Chair Company of Canada 
Toronto, Ontario 


ecessceceaemoasesacad 





©1935—DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 
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three Gordon presses; three multigraph 
machines; one Multilith machine; one 
stencil duplicating machine and one 
gelatin process duplicator. In arriving 
at the estimates, Mr. Shanks took into 
consideration the overhead factor on 
both the light and heavy equipment.— 
The Editors. 


a 

justifying Typewriter 
“Set” Copy 

To the Editor: 


In Mr. Shanks’ article, “Spreading the 


News,” he refers to “setting up” copy on | 


a typewriter for reproduction by the off- 
set process. I notice that your illustra- 
tion of a bulletin produced in that way, 
shows even edges on the right-hand side 
of the type column. I would be interested 
to know how that is done. Is there a 
typewriter made which “justifies” a line 
of type the same as a linotype machine? 
—Kuirxe Becker, President, Peters Ma- 
chinery Company, Chicago. 


Dear Mr. Becker: 


Two manufacturers now make type- 
writers especially for typing offset copy, 
using type faces that resemble those 
associated with letterpress printing. So 
far as we know, however, there is no 
typewriter which automatically justifies 
a line of type, so that the right-hand 
margins will be even. If you consider this 
important, you can justify the type lines 
by first typing the copy with a single 
space between each word, to determine 
the number of spaces required to fill each 
line. Then retype the copy and respace 
the words, so as to fill the line and make 
it come out even. If you will study the 
reproduction of the Lamp Post on page 
33 of the August issue, you will note the 
extended spacing between -words, which is | 


the secret of the uniform right-hand | 
margin obtained in the “set up.” Another | 


method is to type the copy on specially 
devised elastic paper, perforated in strips 
to conform to typewriter spacing. Each 
line is typed on a separate strip, which 
is then stretched out to the full width of 
the column. While the letters in some 
lines are elongated more than others, this 
difference is not noticeable. 


“System” Gave Him His Start 
To the Editor: 


I was very much interested to learn 
that you have taken over System and will 
combine it with American Bustness. As 
a stenographer I started reading System 
more than thirty years ago. Then, each 
issue was most interesting to me. It really 
led me into this business! It was respon- 








sible for our company doing the first | 


national advertising of visible equipment, 
and it appeared in System. I should like 
to see System come back, and I believe it 
will—F. H. Jounnson, President, Acme 
Card System Company, Chicago. 
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| Dust-Proof 


Weed pust as soon G0 bach Io the 
OLD as TRESS 





because it has increased our Dictators’ 
business capacity 50%! 


(From Edison Records of the World's Business) 
Crediting Voice Writing with a 50% 
increase in the business capacity of 
his dictators, the President of this 
large printing establishment states:— 
“If the Ediphone drew the same salary 
that | draw, the company would still be 
ahead of the game!” 

A Pro-technic Ediphone stands next 
to each dictator's desk— which means 
that no one wastes a second when 
there’s work to be 
done. Each man 
simply turns to his 
Ediphone “24-hour 
secretary, and talks 

.as slowly or as 
quickly as desired. 
Whenever a letter has 
been read or a tele- 


Ediphone 


THE “5-POINT’ DICTATING MACHINE 





phone call completed, the answer or 
confirmation is dispatched instantly. At 
the same time, if samples, price lists, etc. 
are needed, memos are dictated to men 
possessing the required information. 
All information about special jobs is 
voicewritten. Thus, everyone gets writ- 
ten instructions and copies are filed—a 
system which gains $8,000 per year! 
This modern dictation instrument 
probably will increase your firm's 
business capacity 
50% too! For con- 
vincing proof, Tele- 
phone The Ediphone, 
Your City; or write to— 


Edivon. 


incorroRratto 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


+ Dignified Design - Sanitary + Tailored in Steel - ‘Balanced’ Voice Writing 
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From the roar of sound in which so many executives work, eliminate 
the noisy typewriter — arch enemy of office quiet — and you increase 
efficiency, reduce errors, and minimize mental fatigue. Ask about the 
Silent L C Smith—the one typewriter which is standard in design 
and silent in operation. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INCORPORATED SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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“The House of Hobbs” 


OLD MAN Hopss was an executive of 
the old school. He didn’t want his 
banker to think him extravagant, so he 
stuck to the same desk he started busi- 
ness with forty years before. His pet 
aversion was “figuring machines” be- 
cause they might spoil his clerks. He 
never bought an addressing machine 
because it might shelve “Old Bill,” 
who had done the addressing by hand 
for forty years. 


But “The House of Hobbs,” an old, 
established business, developed hard- 
ening of the arteries. It took the son 
of the founder to save it. 


“The House of Hobbs” is the title of 
a new serial by S. Roland Hall to 
begin in the next issue of American 
Business and System. It is a fast- 
moving story of the conflict between 
modern and old-fashioned ways of 
doing business. 


Mr. Hall is well known as a business 
writer and has had a long experience 
in practical business problems. He is 
the author of “Retail Advertising & 
Selling,” “The Handbook of Sales 
Management,” “The Handbook of 
Business Correspondence,” “The Ad- 
vertising Handbook.” 
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| Blind Spots in 
| THE NEW TAX BILL 


| FIND myself in difficulties a 
: regarding the tax situation. 


The redistribution of wealth By ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY, C.P.A. 
bie a domes peor have Lybrand, Ross Bros. and Montgomery, New York City 
looked in vain for a sign in the Author “Federal Tax Handbook’; Counselor at Law 
heavens that those who now sit in 
the places of the mighty have dis- 
covered wisdom hitherto denied to 
us common mortals, or have been $20.000 
handed a mandate to reclaim hu- 
manity. 

The attacks on rugged individu- 
ality and the faiths of our fathers 
also leave me cold. I have a son 
who graduated with high honors in 
mineralogy. For some months he 
has been working about sixteen 
hours a day with another boy in 
the mountains of the West. They $10,000 
are living in a shack and eating 
canned food because it is too hot 
and they are too busy to build a 
fire and cook anything. In short 


they have few of the so-called $5,000 : 
necessities of life. I think it was 

Emerson who wrote: d 

When I was a beggar boy 

I lived in a cellar damp. 


I had neither friends nor toys 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp. 
I could not sleep for the cold 
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But I had fire enough in my brain, Taxes | Net Profits, $83,000.00 Net Profits, $66,000. e Net Prt $14,745.18 
° * ° orporation Tax  %4,460.00 Yorporation Tax 9,340.00 ividen 184.31 
And I built with their roofs of gold Under E scent Profits = 480.00 em Profits = 7,950.00 corporation Tax 
° ° ° Social Security Tax 1,000.00 Social Security Tax 3,000.00 xcess Profits Tax 
My beautiful castles im Spain. New Capital Stock Tax 350.00 — Stock Ties ee ee : 
at $1.40 per $1,000 ital Stock Tax 280.00 
: . 1 Val 140.00 Holdi Cc T 4,223.54 
My son and his friend have been xy > of Declared Va ue 140.00 ing Corp. Tax 4,223.54 
: Total $6,290.00 Total $20,430.00 Total $4,687. 85 
badly educated. They think that me “ : 




















if they work hard enough they may 

become rich and buy costly and A comparison of 1935 and 1936 federal taxes for a hypothetical busi- 

foolish things which now exist for ness, with $1,000,000 annual sales, operating through a personal holding 

them only in their dreams. company owning 51 per cent of the stock of its operating subsidiaries 
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Colonel Montgomery is a leading 
authority on federal tax procedure. 
He is well known both as an ac- 
countant and as a lawyer 

a 

During the war he served in the 
Purchase Division of the General 


Staff, as chief of the Price Fixing 
Section. He also served as Director 
of Research and Planning, National 


Recovery Administration 

e 

He is a Past President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Public Accountants 
and author of several important 
books on federal taxes including “The 
Federal Tax Handbook’ (Roland 
Press, N.Y.) now being revised 


They are too busy to read the 
news from Washington and are in 
utter ignorance of the future which 
is being planned for them. They 
should not be undergoing hardships 
now. An clectric line should be built 
to their shack (which, of course, 
should be rebuilt) so they can bathe 
daily in hot water. It would cost 
$100,000, but that is a trifle when 
the tax rate is 90 per cent. They 
should abandon their utterly crude 
privy and have a nice new bath- 
room. Fresh milk should be de- 
livered daily at a cost of not over 
$5.00 a quart. If they strike it 
rich they will be taxed 90 per cent 
of what they earn so that other 
underprivileged boys may have hot 
water and fresh milk. 

It doesn’t make sense to me. I 
don’t believe it. I do believe in social 
security and the care of the sick 
and feeding the hungry, and I be- 
lieved in it as many years ago as 
anybody now living in Washington, 
but I don’t believe in trying to re- 
distribute wealth through the medi- 
um of a tax bill. 

All of which has much to do with 
how I feel just now, but it has little 
to do with the contents of a tax 
book I have just- written, except 
that in spite of dire threats of what 
will happen to those of us who do 
so, I shall continue to point out 
methods whereby taxes may be 
lessened and avoided. I have as 
much contempt for tax evasion as 
anyone in Washington and I know 
full well the distinction between 
avoidance and evasion. There are 
no helps in my book to tax evasion. 

The Revenue Act of 1935, which 
became law on August 30, 1935, is 
not a complete new revenue bill, but 
was drafted in the form of amend- 
ments to existing law. Some of these 
new amendments are of consider- 
able importance, particularly as 
respects corporate taxpayers. Cor- 
porate officials would be well ad- 
vised to consider carefully the ap- 
plication of these sections to their 
companies. 

The present administration’s 
policy toward holding companies in 
general, and the passage of the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Bill, make it 


desirable in many instances to 
liquidate subsidiary companies. 

Apparently, in order to encour- 
age the dissolution of holding com- 
panies, the new Revenue Act pro- 
vides that in certain cases subsidi- 
ary corporations may be dissolved 
without the recognition of gain or 
loss to the parent corporation. It 
should be noted that this new sec- 
tion is not limited to public utility 
companies but applies generally. 
The new section will not be of great 
benefit to taxpayers as it might 
appear at first glance. 

The section is limited to cases 
where the parent corporation 
owned 80 per cent of the voting 
stock and 80 per cent of the total 
number of shares of all other 
classes of stock of the subsidiary 
continuously from August 30, 
1935 (the date of enactment), to 
the date of liquidation. It does not 
apply if any distributions in pur- 
suance of the liquidation were 
made before August 30, 1935. 

No gain or loss is recognized 
upon the receipt by the parent cor- 
poration of property other than 
money. If any money is received 
the recognizable gain is limited to 
the amount of money received. If 
there is distributed in liquidation 
both money and property, then no 
loss is recognized. The liquidation 
under this section must be in ac- 
cordance with a plan of liquidation 
under which the transfer of the 
property under the liquidation is 
to be completed within the time 
specified in the plan of liquidation, 
and such time must not exceed 
five years from the close of the 
taxable year during which the first 
of the series of distributions under 
the plan is made. 

An important reason why the 
section will be of only limited bene- 
fit to taxpayers is because of the 
tax basis of the property received 
in liquidation. Under this section, 
when a parent corporation liqui- 
dates a subsidiary, the basis of the 
subsidiary’s assets in the hands of 
the parent will be not the cost of 
the assets to the subsidiary but the 
cost (or other basis) of the parent 
company’s investment in the stock 
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of the subsidiary. The treasury 
may provide that this basis must be 
allocated to the various assets of 
the subsidiary in proportion to 
their fair market value, though the 
law itself does not deal with the 
question of such an allocation. It 
would be more equitable to allocate 
to the current assets their fair 
market value, and to allocate the 
balance of the basis to the fixed 
assets. Accordingly, as the assets 
are realized upon, the parent cor- 
poration will realize the same 
amount of taxable gain as it would 
have if it had liquidated the sub- 
sidiary under the law before the 
amendment. 

The new provision will not be of 
material benefit in the liquidation 
of most operating subsidiaries, 
since normally the current assets 
will be currently realized upon, 
which realization may result in tax- 
able gain. On current assets the 
gain might be realized in the same 
year. On fixed assets the gain will 


be realized indirectly by a reduc- 
tion in the depreciation allowances 
where the cost of the parent com- 
pany’s investment is less than the 
cost of the assets to the subsidiary. 

The section will be helpful in 
dissolving subholding companies. 
If A Company owns the stock of B 
Company, and B Company owns 
the stock of C, D and E Companies, 
it will be possible to dissolve B 
Company without any difficulties. 

Another class of taxpayers who 
may benefit by the provision are 
parent companies with large shrink- 
ages in their investments in subsidi- 
aries. Before the amendment, if the 
subsidiaries were dissolved the 
losses would be capital losses from 
which the parent company could 
not benefit. Under the new provi- 
sion, if a parent company has an 
investment of $3,000,000 in the 
stock of a subsidiary and the assets 
of the subsidiary are largely fixed 
assets which cost $1,000,000, a 
liquidation would give the parent 


company a basis of $3,000,000 for 
depreciation. This would mean that 
the parent would over a period of 
years have ordinary deductions of 
$2,000,000 in lieu of a capital loss 
of $2,000,000. 

The new provision applies to 
foreign subsidiaries where the 
liquidation results in a loss, but 
does not apply to such subsidiaries 
where a gain results unless prior 
to the liquidation the commissioner 
is satisfied that the avoidance of 
federal income taxes is not one of 
its principal purposes. 

Taxpayers should note that the 
income tax changes made by the 
Revenue Act of 1935 affect only 
taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1935. If corpora- 
tions are to be liquidated and a 
taxable gain may be realized on 
the liquidation, then the liquidation 
ought to be postponed until after 
the first of the year in order to 
bring it within the provisions of 
the Act. (Continued on page 56) 


Where “American Business’ Stands: 


1. This magazine, representing as it does the 
American tradition in business, stands for a fair field 
and equal opportunity for all. It is opposed to 
monopolies in any form—whether private, class or 
governmental. 

2. We believe that the profit system, notwithstand- 
ing its shortcomings, is the only existing system under 
which individual opportunity and private enterprise 
can function. It serves society by stimulating men to 
their maximum efforts. 

3. We believe that the biggest single factor in busi- 
ness profits is management, as reflected in the efficient 
use of Men, Markets and Methods. For that reason 
management is entitled to adequate compensation 
based on its contribution to the profits of the business. 

4. We stand for the economy of plenty; the intelli- 
gent use of efficient machinery and the widest distri- 
bution consistent with sound business principles of 
the profits of mechanization. 

5. We hold that the first duty of American busi- 
ness is to develop and expand its home market. It must 
create, through advertising, new uses and needs for 
the products of the American farm and factory. 

6. We advocate the immediate modernization of all 


productive and administrative processes to the end 
that the cost of living to the American conswmer may 
be reduced, his capacity to consume increased, and the 
ability of business to employ labor enlarged. 

7. We oppose wasteful practices in production and 
distribution—in the office and in the shop. Waste 
deprives management of a full reward for its effort; 
labor of the fruits of its toil; capital of an adequate 
return on its investment. 

8. We believe that American workers—at the desk 
or at the bench—are worthy of their hire and worthy 
of tools and equipment which will enable them to serve 
society better and to enhance their value to their 
employer and to themselves. 

9. We insist that the first duty of government is 
to provide a stable dollar and to guarantee the 
security of private property, so that people will be 
encouraged to save, capital for modernization thus 
being made available, and employment assured. 

10. And lastly, we stand for the recognition of the 
Individual as a factor in business progress. Upon his 
enlightened intelligence, knowledge, and fully devel- 
oped talents, depend the future expansion and pros- 
perity of American business.—J.C. A. 














Greorce A. Hormen in 1892 
and, at the right, the group of 
employees who were associated 
with him at the beginning of his 
career in the packing business 


NE of the commonest ob- 
jects in America is a tin 
can. Big packers have 
always been big users of 

tin cans. Nevertheless, it took a tin 

can to lift a small packing plant up 
into the big-time class and turn it 
into one of the most talked of and 
most closely watched companies in 
the biggest industry in the world. 

Why no packer before Hormel 
ever successfully packed hams in tin 
cans is an unexplained mystery. 
Certainly someone earlier must 
have thought of it. And yet Hor- 
mel was the first in this country to 
pack hams in tin cans and to sell 
them successfully. 

A ham packed in the usual man- 
ner is a staple food item. In a tin 
can it is a specialty, and for Hormel 
it was the spear head that opened 
up new markets, introduced the 
name to millions of people, and 
finally paved the way for a regional 
packing enterprise to become na- 
tionally known. 

The first can fitted around a 


The Packer Who 


Hormel ham back in 1926 was 
crudely soldered, laboriously clip- 
ped out of sheet steel with a pair 
of tinner’s snips. Prior to the ad- 
vent of this can, the George A. 
Hormel Company of Austin, 
Minnesota, was known in meat 
packing circles as a sound, hard- 
working little organization, owned 
and controlled by the Hormel fam- 
ily. It is still controlled by the same 
family, but where one consumer 
knew it then, thousands know it 
today. 

When the tin can was pressed 
into service to help make Hormel 
famous, the company had already 
grown into a business that would 
be considered big in any except the 
world-girdling meat packing indus- 
try. Indeed, it was small only when 
compared with four or five pack- 
ing giants like Swift, Armour, Wil- 
son and Cudahy. But compared 
with them it was only a small, in- 
terior packing plant. True, it had 
branch houses in such widely sepa- 
rated points as Birmingham, Ala- 
bama and Chicago, Illinois; San 
Antonio, Texas and Duluth, 
Minnesota. But there remained vast 
open spaces, including entire states, 
which were unmarked on Hormel 
sales maps. Save in a small terri- 
tory, a few hundred miles around 
Austin, Minnesota, the name Hor- 
mel was not synonymous with meat 
products to the average housewife. 

[14] 





To millions of them the name meant 


literally nothing. 

But the story of Hormel began 
34 years prior to the advent of the 
tin can as a package for ham. It 
had grown up from a small-town 
butcher shop, or meat market, into 
a small packing plant selling its 
products no further from home 
than a salesman could ride on a 
bicycle, and then into a much 
larger packing plant, killing a mil- 
lion and more hogs a year. 

There had been 34 years of 
penny-shaving frugality, 34 years 
of army-like discipline, and 34 
years of slow, severe and minutely 
detailed personnel training. Raw 
material, both two-legged and hu- 
man, and four-legged and animal, 
had been forged into a hard-hit- 
ting, well-disciplined organization, 
a line of meat products unusual in 
conception and uniform in high 
quality. Back of the organization 
and the line of products was a 
strong, conservative, but flexible 
financial structure. 

Thus it is easy to understand 
that to begin this story with em- 
phasis on the ham in the tin can 
is chronologically vagrant as well 
as misleading from the standpoint 
of canned ham’s importance to the 
business as a whole. For important 
as was the tin-canned ham, it was 
no more than the motive power that 
yanked the blocks from under a 
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Dared To Be Different 


The first of a series of six articles describing the methods 
of the George A. Hormel Company and telling the exciting 
story of its growth. In this installment are given the fun- 
damental policies of its founder which have endured for 
over forty years and have made it a leader in its industry 


* 
By EUGENE WHITMORE 


vast ship, and launched it into 
wider, deeper seas of business. The 
launching was dramatic, but the 34 
long years of preparation that in- 
sured success for the canned prod- 
ucts which brought fame and 
greater profits, were more impor- 
tant, though less dramatic, in 
fashioning a business craft that re- 
fused to flounder, no matter how 
rough the seas it had to navigate. 

To carry the seagoing meta- 
phor a step further, we find that 
one man, George A. Hormel, was 
the architect and builder of the 
craft. His son, Jay C. Hormel, 
worked as a private, then a non- 
com, and later as a commissioned 
officer while the craft was being 
built, took full charge about the 
time the ship was launched into the 
open sea of national operations, 
greater and more intensive sales 
activity and national advertising. 

The little business grew out of 
its swaddling clothes into a big 
business, but it could never have 
grown big had it not been for some 
of the fundamental policies laid 
down by George A. Hormel from 
the very beginning of the business. 
These policies enabled him to 
double his business almost every 
five years from the start, and it is 
noteworthy that the same policies 
are guiding the company today, 
despite changing conditions, new 
tastes and trends in the industry, 


the loss of export markets and a 
radically different labor problem. 

Although Mr. Hormel never 
may have gone to the trouble of 
writing down his policies, or put- 
ting them into so many words, we 
believe that the following statement 
adequately describes the funda- 
mentals on which he built his busi- 
ness. Stated in brief at this point, 
they cannot be understood in their 
full importance, but as the various 
chapters unfold there will be an 
effort to show how each of the prin- 
ciples played a part in keeping the 
business afloat and thriving. As we 
see them his policies were: 

“Wage an fight on 
waste.” Only the old-timers in the 
business fully appreciate the impor- 
tance of George Hormel’s hatred 
for waste, and understand how he 
fought it. 

“Attract young men, train them 
thoroughly and find ways to pro- 
mote them as rapidly as they de- 
velop.” Some of the young men who 
had been promoted rapidly but who 
had undergone grueling training in 
the plant proved to be key men in 
a crucial period in the company’s 
later history. 

“Strive for uniformity in qual- 
ity.” His idea was that a customer 
who bought a Hormel product one 
day was entitled to no change in it 
later, except that the change be for 
the better. Still vivid in the minds of 
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Mr. Horme: as he looks today. 
He has ceased to devote full time 
to the management of the com- 
pany he founded, but the policies 
he established continue to guide it 


many a Hormel worker are some of 
the great raging storms Mr. Hor- 
mel raised on finding some care- 
lessly cooked, trimmed or cured 
products going to consumers. 

“Expand from earnings.” From 
the first year of the business there 
has almost never been a time when 
some major building enterprise was 
not under way at Austin. But 
virtually every expansion was 
financed from previous earnings. 

“Constantly tear down and re- 
build plants, machinery and equip- 
ment ; maintain a regular improve- 
ment policy.” Hormel was a bundle 
of dissatisfaction. No building, 
machine or piece of equipment was 
ever quite good enough for him. He 
understood the economy of im- 
provement even when improvement 
meant scrapping equipment which 
seemed good enough. 

“Level seasonal peaks to main- 
tain steady employment for work- 
ers.” He worked constantly to 
change the marketing seasons for 
hogs so that the plant could oper- 
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ate with as little seasonal fluctua- 
tion as possible. 

“Not how much but how good. 
Aim for smaller volume and a 
higher profit percentage than big 
competitors.” Hormel was never 
hypnotized by volume; he aimed 
at a market above the dead level of 
mediocrity, knowing that a uni- 
formly high quality product would 
bring a premium. 

“Sell the highest possible per- 
centage of total output as branded, 
identified merchandise, depending 
on merchandising rather than in- 
ventory gains for profits.” Al- 
though the company once sold a 
third of its output in bulk and 
another third for export, there was, 
from the beginning, a constant 
fight to sell a higher percentage of 
fully processed, finished, identified 
products. 

“Originate and develop distinc- 
tive products, methods and policies 
instead of imitating and blindly 
following precedent and big com- 
petitors. 

“Constantly set the standards of 
achievement higher and higher so 
that no member of the organization 
has time or opportunity to become 


self-satisfied or smug.” Whenever 
someone thought he had reached 
near-perfection in a Hormel prod- 
uct or a method, the old man was 
almost sure to bob up and find a 
way to improve it. 

There was always a premium on 
the suggestions of employees and 
no executive in the Hormel organi- 
zation, even to this day, dares sum- 
marily dismiss a suggestion from 
an employee. Mr. Hormel used 
every possible method of impressing 
his men with the fundamental poli- 
cies of the business; he was always 
strong for showing them the im- 
portance of stopping waste and 
leaks, of utilizing every opportu- 
nity to imbue every worker with the 
vital importance of saving pennies. 

Early in the business, when it 
first found a need for a few hired 
hands, Hormel laid down the prin- 
ciple that teaching and training 
were a vital part of every execu- 
tive’s and foreman’s duty. He 
brought young boys into the busi- 
ness during school vacations and 
trained them in the hope they 
would join the organization when 
they left school. Many of them did. 

Most of the older employees 











Tue Hormel plant is located in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try which later became the hog center of the world. But other 
packers, with the same advantages, failed while Hormel succeeded 








remember the informal morning 
meetings held in what was known 
as the “back office.” Here he would 
gather a foreman or two, perhaps 
a hog buyer, a bookkeeper, or traf- 
fic man, go over his plans for the 
day, ask questions, give instruc- 
tions. He lost no opportunity to 
drill his little staff in his methods 
and policies. One of his methods was 
to use the baseball game as an illus- 
tration. He maintained there is a 
higher efficiency attained in the 
game of baseball than in any other 
human effort. In baseball the men 
are so trained that if perchance 
the ball passes one man on the 
diamond, the second man is always 
there to get it, and if there are 
too many passed balls, the game 
is lost. In a like manner the fore- 
man should train his men to be on 
the alert so that if an item passes 
the first man, the next man will 
catch it and retrieve a possible loss. 

At different times while Hormel 
was growing, packing plants were 
established at Albert Lea, Fair- 
mont, Faribault, Owatonna, Man- 
kato, all near by in Minnesota. In 
Iowa there were the famed houses 
of Morrell, Rath, Decker, Sinclair, 
Ryan, Liverpool & Des Moines, 
and Marshalltown. Only Morrell 
and Rath have continued success- 
ful and independent, and both are 
still controlled and managed by 
strong, capable members or de- 
scendants of the founding families. 
Sinclair fell into the hands of a 
big packer ; Decker was taken over 
by an eastern packer and while 
this story was being planned it 
became an outpost of Armour. The 
other plants were closed or taken 
under the wing of some big packer. 

It was doubtless George Hor- 
mel’s unending dissatisfaction with 
things as they were that enabled 
his company to carry on in the 
midst of so many failures in the 
same type of business. A few inci- 
dents will illustrate his methods. 
Men said of him, “The old man will 
try anything.” And it was literally 
true, the only proviso in this state- 
ment being that what he tried must 
be legitimate, and for the long pull 
rather than for some temporary 
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expedient. He dared to experiment. 

One time, after the company’s 
killing had grown into thousands 
of hogs annually, Mr. Hormel came 
into the hog-cutting room and 
noticed a few ounces of fat scat- 
tered in small bits over the floor. 
Here was waste, which he could not 
tolerate. He called the foreman. 
With an impatient and perhaps 
furious gesture, he signaled for 
everyone to stop work and listen. 
Pointing to the pieces of fat on 
the floor he delivered a stinging 
rebuke to everyone present, pre- 
dicting failure for any business 
that permitted such waste to con- 
tinue. 

The foreman and the other 
butchers present probably thought 
this was unnecessarily harsh about 
a few ounces of fat. But none of 
them ever forgot. And the next 
morning something happened that 
showed them all that Mr. Hormel 
was fighting for a principle, not a 
few ounces of fat. Mr. Hormel and 
a foreman, accompanied by several 
other workers, were inspecting the 
plant to plan some changes. Going 
through a corridor they suddenly 
stumbled on the carcasses of three 
hogs, already spoiled. 

“What’s the meaning of this— 
three hogs a total loss?” demanded 
Mr. Hormel. Someone appeared 
who could explain. The three hogs, 
for some unknown reason, had 
slipped off a conveyor and were 
not discovered until it was too late 
to use them as food. Hesitant but 
hopeful, the worker explained that 
it was an accident unlikely to 
occur again. Mr. Hormel offered 
no criticism, no rebuke over this 
loss of $150. He accepted the ex- 
planation without a word of repri- 
mand. An accident was one thing— 
the careless waste of fat, another. 
He saved his bolts of criticism for 
times when a sound principle was 
involved, but was generous in for- 
giving an error or overlooking an 
accident. But there was no alibi 
good enough to explain waste. 

On his eternal visits to the plant, 
Mr. Hormel never hesitated to 
thrust his hand into a barrel of 
packing house waste to extract 








The Germ of Greatness 


VERY American business, no matter how small, like 
the guardsmen in Napoleon’s army, carries a lead- 
er’s baton in its knapsack. Buried deeply within it 
is a seed of greatness. It may be an all-important policy 
boldly followed; it may be a new and unusual way of 
presenting its products; it may be a revolutionary 
selling idea. Or it may be all of these things combined. 
But whatever it may be, it is the job of management to 
find it and put it to work. This is the story of how one 
company, operating in a hard-fought field, on its own 
capital, won a place in the sun. 








some minute evidence of careless 
trimming and parade it before the 
startled eyes of one or a dozen 
workers. Once he saw a workman 
throw a carelessly trimmed bone 
into a barrel across a big room 
from where he stood. Striding over 
to the barrel, Hormel reached in 
for the bone, and on the spot de- 
livered a lecture about carelessness 
and waste. He impressed the fore- 
men that to overlook their depart- 
ments meant loss; to look them 
over meant profit. 

While many smaller packers kept 
a weather eye on the big fellows 
and tried to play the game of the 
big packers, George A. Hormel had 
his own ideas of how his plant 
would and should progress. He 
probably imitated the big packers 
less than any of the other interior 
packers. Once when he was build- 
ing a new hog-cutting room he 
asked an executive, “Who has the 
best hog-cutting room in America?” 
Several names were suggested. Im- 
mediately he dispatched men to 
visit all the packers who had been 
named as operating unusually good 
hog-cutting rooms. They gathered 
ideas, came back to Austin with 
their suggestions. But when the 
new hog-cutting room was finished, 
many of the ideas in it were dis- 
tinctly the ideas of Mr. Hormel 


and his own men. They had been 
influenced by the other packers, 
but had so improved on the so- 
called best hog-cuttirg rooms, that 
Hormel’s plant was at once the 
mecca of other packers in search 
of new ideas. 

How big a business he visioned 
back in the days when he was strug- 
gling, killing hogs with his own 
hands, and working day and night, 
no one knows. But a letter he wrote 
to his mother back before the 
Spanish War may be prophetic— 
at any rate, it gives a side light on 
his ambitions. He needed money to 
buy more hogs. In a letter to his 
mother, in which he asked for a 
loan of $400, he said he had no 
thought of becoming one of the big 
packers in the world, but he did 
believe and hope he could become 
one of the best packers in the 
world. It was his constant effort 
to impress every one of his work- 
ers with this ideal. 

More than thirty years later, 
when his product was known in 
many states for its high quality, the 
same idea was repeated in a differ- 
ent way, under different circum- 
stances, by his son, Jay C. Hormel. 
It was proposed that the company 
go into the soup business. Any dis- 
cussion of soup inevitably includes 
Campbell. (Continued on page 73) 











Before You Get Up to Speak ... 


| Outline and learn your chief facts and arrange them in your 
e . . . 
mind in logical sequence. 


¢) Prepare and learn illustrations, incidents or examples to 
e . 
dramatize, support and prove the statements you make. 


‘4 Plan an opening which can be tacked on to something the 
* previous speaker may have said, or which can be tied to the 


chairman’s remarks in introducing you. 


Eliminate bromides, such as “The mills of the gods grind 
* slowly,” “There’s something in the state of Denmark,” or 
“Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee.” 


F Plan some stunt or method to make your talk different 

«). one . 
from your predecessor. Speak from a different location on 

the platform; ask the audience to move up closer, or walk down 


into the audience. 


Bring yourself down to the level of your audience. Be 
* friendly. Forget formalities. Talk in the language of 1935. 


Dig for specific facts; avoid generalities; mention names; 
e . . . 
draw on known sources; cite authorities. Never say, “Some- 


one said,” “I am not sure of the exact quotation.” 
[18] 


Talking 


On Your 
Feet 


By JOHN M. GARTH 


N EXECUTIVE of a Gen- 
eral Motors subsidiary 
declares that no new sales 
promotion men will be 

hired except those who can demon- 
strate marked ability in addressing 
meetings where the audience ranges 
from fifty to three hundred people. 

The sales manager of a promi- 
nent supply and manufacturing 
corporation, which holds approxi- 
mately eighteen important meet- 
ings a year in different key cities, 
reports that he has a strict rule 
that each three-day meeting be re- 
hearsed in detail for two days just 
prior to each meeting. Every 
executive permitted to speak must 
deliver his speech twice in rehearsal 
before he is allowed to face his 
audience. 

Another sales executive reports: 
“We spent $7,100, including 
salaries, expenses, meals, and hotel 
rooms, for our one hundred sales- 
men for a recent meeting. The 
meeting lasted three days, with an 
average of - approximately six 
hours a day of meeting time, or a 
total of eighteen hours. Every 
hour’s time cost the company ap- 
proximately $400. Can you blame 
us for limiting our speakers and 
requiring them to furnish us an 
advance copy of what they ex- 
pected to say? Our meeting cost 
about $6.50 a minute. In other 
words, about $20 for the average 
speaker to say (as most of them 
do, if you don’t stop them), ‘When 
I was asked to make this speech I 
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tried to get out of it because I 
am not very familiar with the sub- 
ject assigned me,’ and so on and 
on, until from $20 to $50 worth of 
time has been wasted while the 
speaker gets his bearings, makes 
his alibis, explains that he is a rot- 
ten speaker, and wonders audibly 
why anyone asked him to speak. 
Meanwhile, he has lost his audience 
for whatever ideas of value he may 
advance later.” 

Many a man has lost his repu- 
tation as a smart executive because 
he couldn’t speak well before an 
audience; many a sales executive 
has lost the leadership of his men 
because he attempted to hold a 
meeting which was allowed to de- 
generate into a_ wind-jamming 
contest, devoid of ideas. 

Many a prominent business man 
has sat through meetings cursing 
and swearing to himself as small- 
potato members of the association 
ran things to suit themselves be- 
cause they had the knack of talk- 
ing on their feet. One of the chief 
reasons for the ineffectiveness of so 
many associations and conventions 
is due to the fact that men with 
least business ability often grab 
the floor and hold it, while men of 
undoubted personal ability sit back 
and shiver in their boots at the 
thought of getting up on their feet 
and making a talk. 

The poor leadership of business 
men in public, political, community 
and association affairs is traceable 
directly to this dread of addressing 
an audience. But there should be 
no such fear. American audiences 
are notoriously good humored. 
They patiently endure the dullest, 
dreariest speeches. At least they 
are polite, whereas in England no 
speech is considered complete with- 
out its hecklers. 

Every business man, every exec- 
utive should be able to get up on 
his hind legs and make a good talk. 
At least he should be able to carry 
his point with conviction. He 
should be able to hold an audi- 
ence’s attention, even though he 
may not be able to sway it his 
way with a flood of oratory. Re- 
cently, in an important corpora- 





Before You Sit Down... 


Change your pace and tempo; vary your tone of voice; vary 
the speed at which you are talking; stop once or twice for 
an extemporaneous thought or idea. 


*) Move around; walk to the end of the rostrum; move up 
e . . . . 
closer to the audience; ask the listeners in back rows if they 


can hear; show your audience you are interested in them. 


3 Suggest some plan of action—be concrete and specific; leave 
e 
e . . . 

your hearers with a resolution to take some action on your 


suggestions. 


4 Explain, illustrate, dramatize, visualize, but don’t repeat 
. 


your important points. 


Save one big point for near the end of your talk; offer it 


as a climax, as a picture of the future or as a result of your 


suggestions. 


6 Don’t “lead up to” your close. Don’t say, “And now in 
° ° ” | 7 . >» } di . 
closing.” Go ahead and close, giving the audience a surprise. 


End on a high, but friendly, note; do not wobble up to a 
* slow, apologetic finish. Take less time than allotted on the 


program. 
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tion’s conference, the advertising 
manager was programmed to 
“sell” the advertising program for 
1936 to jobbers and salesmen in a 
meeting. He made such a poor 
start that the president of the 
company, sensing the audience’s 
boredom and impatience with such 
an obviously unprepared and 
pointless speech, jumped to his 
feet and took the floor. In a few 
minutes he had the crowd cheering 
in enthusiastic approval of the 
company’s new advertising. The 
advertising manager’s alibi was 
that he wasn’t a naturally good 
speaker, and that if he were as 
good as the president he wouldn’t 
be advertising manager. While 
this may be true, there was no ex- 
cuse for the halting, lame and 
careless attempt he made to ex- 
plain the results expected from his 
contribution to the business. 

This alibi advanced by the ad- 
vertising manager is typical of the 
average business man’s attitude 
toward public speaking. He real- 
izes that he is not a gifted, silver- 
tongued orator. And because he 
isn’t, he makes no attempt what- 


ever to improve his ability to talk 
on his feet. The result is that when 
he is forced to speak he usually 
makes an ass of himself before all 
his business associates, and adver- 
tises to the world that he is piti- 
fully limited in getting across his 
ideas. The truth is he doesn’t try. 
Make him mad enough and he can 
often make a speech notable for 
clarity, vigor and logic. 

There is a way to improve any- 
one’s ability as a speaker; there 
are a few well-known principles 
which, if studied and tried in 
action, can turn any normal man 
into a. fair-to-middling, or even 
passably good speaker. The same 
principles, if studied and prac- 
ticed patiently and carefully, will 
turn the normal business man into 
a forceful, convincing speaker who 
can make people do what he wants 
them to, think the way he wants 
them to think. 

Little things may make or mar 
any talk, whether to a small group 
of prospective customers or to a 
large group at an association 
meeting. Nearly every experienced 
and successful speaker has a little 


bag of tricks developed out of long 
practice, all designed to grab at- 
tention, hold interest, or shake an 
audience out of its rut. One promi- 
nent speaker, constantly in de- 
mand, says he always plans to 
begin a talk with a surprise. The 
surprise may take different forms; 
if the previous speaker stood be- 
hind a rostrum or a table in the 
center of the group, he walks to 
one side of the platform and de- 
livers his talk from that point; or 
he may step down off the platform, 
in a gesture of intimacy with the 
audience, in contrast to the previ- 
ous speaker’s formality. 

Another trick he uses to surprise 
the audience and grab its atten- 
tion is to eliminate the usual, “Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
and jump right into his talk, men- 
tioning the name of a well-known 
member of the audience, or hang- 
ing a humorous story on some 
member of the audience. 

Another point this same speaker 
makes is, “Shake hands with, in- 
stead of shaking your fist at,” the 
audience. Too many speakers start 
off with a (Continued on page 54) 


A Collection Idea for October 


N THE belief that “the debtor 
who hasn’t enough money to 
meet all his obligations is 
going to pay the one who can 

make the best appeal,” H. L. 
Young, credit manager of the Sim- 
plex Time Recorder Company, has 
developed a special method of col- 
lecting small accounts which is en- 
tirely different from the course he 
pursues with large accounts. His 
latest letter for bringing in the 
checks on small bills which are just 
overdue is headed, “The Fable of 
the Little Bill.” Written on a 
small-size, 814 by 8 inch letter- 
head and illustrated by a small 
thumb-nail sketch of two birds in 
a nest, it illustrates Mr. Young’s 
idea about the best appeal: 


Maybe you’ve heard this one: 

Why are little birds so sad in the 
morning? 

Answer: Because their little bills are 
all “over-dew.” 

It may remind you that we have a 
little bill that is overdue. If you feed 
it with a check, you will have done your 
part toward “feeding the birds” at this 
time. 

This isn’t exactly a nature study, but 
it seems a fine thing to realize that when 
we meet our debts we are helping others, 
even perhaps feeding them. So, isn’t it 
worth while to care for the little bills 
promptly? 

“All accounts under $10 are 
followed up in routine fashion 
about twice a month,” explained 
Mr. Young, “but all the larger ac- 
counts receive special personal 
handling as soon as they become 
delinquent. Our philosophy on the 
subject of collections is that ac- 


counts must be followed systemati- 
cally. In writing the collection let- 
ter we must write from the point 
of view of the debtor. One should 
never be unkind. Most all will pay 
their debts if they have the money, 
and the great problem is to get 
your money under such condi- 
tions.” 

Mr. Young’s last letter on small 
bills, for example, not only brings 
in checks but sometimes, as he re- 
ports, confessions. It is: 


GENTLEMEN: 

We can think of only four reasons 
why debtors fail to pay small bills: 

1. Not correct. Waiting adjustment. 

2. Oversight. Escaped attention. 

3. Not sufficient cash. 

4. Intend to evade payment. 

Will you kindly check your reason for 
not remitting, or mail us your check? 
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Tue front of George H. Capper’s modern new store on Chicago’s 
famous Michigan Boulevard is arranged and lighted to draw shoppers 
from the sidewalk through the doors 


The Streamlined 
Store of Tomorrow 


HE opening of George H. 

Capper’s new store in 

Chicago marks another 

step forward in design, 
lighting and arrangement for mod- 
ern merchandising. Not only is 
streamlining introduced into the 
appearance and general character 
of the store, but it is very much in 
evidence in the planning of the 
whole store to take care of cus- 
tomers with the least amount of 
motion, confusion or delay. The 
lighting and general merchandising 
features of the store soon will be 
subjects of widespread interest 
throughout the country among 
manufacturers, jobbers and retail- 
ers who know the effect of modern- 
izing the store to increase business. 
Already the store has been visited 
by merchandising authorities from 
New York, Los Angeles and other 
distant points, and photographs 
are on the way to European experts 
who have been awaiting the date 
of the opening. 


That this trend toward modern- 
ization is gathering momentum is 
disclosed in the sales volume of 
store equipment manufacturers 
which, as reported by leading 
manufacturers in the Middle West, 
is 100 per cent ahead of last year. 
In this trend toward modernizing 
stores to attract increased sales 
volume is seen: 

1. The influence of the World’s 
Fair, particularly in lighting, fur- 
nishings and design. 

2. The aggressive educational 
work of a number of manufac- 
turers who are showing retailers the 
effect of better lighting, improved 
store arrangement and modern 
store equipment, on sales volume. 

3. The desire of the more ag- 
gressive retailers to completely 
modernize the whole store, or at 
least one department at a time, 
and to get increased sales volume, 
the added profits on which can be 
used in more modernizing. 

4. The tendency of one retailer 

[21] 


after another to do something 
about modernizing when he experi- 
ences trade drifting away to com- 
petitors or when he sees what is 
being accomplished by some dealer 
in another city. 

Mr. Capper, who is well known 
for his merchandising ability, says 
there is a sales reason for every 
curve of a counter, every line in the 
linoleum, every panel in a back- 
ground, every hidden light, and 
every eighth of an inch of the whole 
store. 

As you approach the store down 
the famous Michigan Boulevard, 
the soft tinted neon lights behind 
frosted glass above the windows 
tend to attract the eye toward the 
windows. The simple streamline de- 
sign of the windows with their soft 
color tones center the eye on mer- 
chandise displayed. The slant and 
general contour of the store front 
was planned so that there is a 
tendency for the passer-by to 
move toward the door. Through the 
large, easy swinging, streamline de- 
sign doors, a large island counter 
of merchandise invites you inside, 
reminding you that this would be a 
good place to look for that new tie 
or shirt you can use. 

Upon entering the store, quiet, 
restful appearance makes you feel 
at home—a result of the lighting 
effects and store arrangement. An 
8,000 cubic feet capacity air-con; 
ditioning system contributes to 
your comfort. Pylon lights are 
strategically arranged in the walls 
so that they attract you back into 
the store. Cove lighting effects in 
the ceiling and the pillar shadow 
lighting contribute to this effect 
also. Even the panels in the lino- 
leum are arranged to lead you from 
one department to another. 

Island counters make important 
merchandise easy to buy. Counter 
bays, with their hidden lighting, 
literally reach out inviting mer- 
chandise displays to the customer. 
Display counters are so arranged 
with service counters that merchan- 
dise does not have to be shown 
above glass counters. Handy wrap- 
ping counters are converliently 
placed for quick service in various 





Tue lighting of the new Capper 
“Streamline”’ store eliminates all 
shadows with an even, twenty-foot 
candle distribution of light through- 
out. Cove lighting in the ceiling, 
light pylons at carefully selected lo- 
cations, and cleverly planned al- 
though simple pillar lighting, all 
combine to provide both a modern 
decorative effect and a light distri- 
bution that approaches perfection. 
Simplicity in design gives the store 
modern beauty and impressiveness 
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Beuinp the strategically located counter bays which reach out 
attractive displays of merchandise to customers, light pylons serve 
an important part in drawing attention to these sections. Then, 
too, they add interest to the store arrangement by dividing it into 
departments or sections. Such modernization has an important 
place in getting maximum sales volume 
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THE streamline display counters are connected with service 
counters so that merchandise does not have to be shown above 
glass cases. Hidden lighting beautifies the display cases and 
exhibits merchandise to advantage. Even hat boxes on the 
shelves of extremely modern, standardized cases, in the store 
equipment, are part of the picture in making sales. The store 
arrangement makes serving customers easy 
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IMBEDDED in the ceiling are 
sunlight lights, unnoticed by the 
customer, but playing an essential 
part in disclosing to him the true 
beauty and quality of the merchan- 
dise. Modern store equipment, 
carefully selected furniture, lino- 
leum panels that lead trade from 
one department to another, color 
tones on walls selected for their light 
reflecting qualities, are factors that 
indirectly influence sales volume 
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locations—with provision for ex- 
panding the gift wrapping work 
when the season demands. 

Only enough merchandise is dis- 
played to satisfy customers who 
wish to “look around.” Larger 
stocks are easily accessible to bring 
out a greater selection as the cus- 
tomer makes known his tastes and 
preferences. 

Sunlight lights imbedded in the 
ceiling bring out the natural beauty 
of the merchandise. No running to 
daylight windows to see the real 
colors. A complete new ceiling was 
installed in the store, being drop- 
ped eighteen inches to provide for 
the sunlight lights and cove light- 
ing in the ceiling, and to place these 
lights at exactly the right height 
according to lighting engineers’ 
specifications. The result is an even 
distribution of sixteen to twenty 
foot candles of light throughout 
the store, with no shadows any- 
where—said by many lighting ex- 
perts to be the nearest perfect 
store lighting system being used at 
the time this article is written. 

The effect of the lighting is to 
bring out the sales appeal in the 
merchandise—both color and qual- 
ity. The true beauty of the mer- 
chandise as it appeals to the eye 
is most likely to be its best sales 
argument—and the satisfaction of 
merchandise, which to the customer 
has the same appearance when he 
gets it home, is what holds cus- 
tomers and builds business, accord- 
ing to Mr. Capper. At no time are 
you conscious of the lighting, ex- 
cept as it adds to the beauty of 
the store. 

As you look around the store, 
pylon lights on each side of the 
arch leading to the clothing depart- 
ment, and pylon lights at the rear, 
attract you back there. The soft 
feel of a carpeted floor adds to the 
comfortable atmosphere. Behind 
all racks of clothing is a larger 
stock in each price range—just 
through the curtains behind each 
display rack. Then, at one side, is 
a store within a store—a com- 
pletely equipped department where 
a man who wants privacy can be 
served. Evening clothes are fea- 


tured in this department, including 
all accessories. In fact, the depart- 
ment is equipped with a complete 
stock of items from all departments 
so the particular buyer can be 
served conveniently, comfortably 
and privately. 

The entire store, with its stream- 
line arrangement and design, is 
planned for streamline selling—to 
serve customers accurately, quick- 
ly, conveniently and effectively. 

Several manufacturers and job- 
bers already have taken steps to 
bring this store to the attention of 
their dealers for the purpose of 
getting store managers to modern- 
ize their stores. Manufacturers and 
jobbers have a strong interest in 
getting their dealers to modern- 
ize. During the past five years too 
little modernizing work has been 
done. The result is that retailers 
have lost a hold on the trade. Com- 
petition is stepping in and with 
modern lighting and equipment, 
trade is being attracted away from 
the stores which are still “waiting 
for more business” to come to them. 
The new order of merchandising 
made possible by equipment and 
lighting of the streamline age, is 
imbedding itself on the public con- 
sciousness to the extent that the 
modernized salesroom has a de- 
cided advantage. 

That’s why manufacturers and 
jobbers alike are taking a rapidly 
increasing interest in helping their 
retail outlets in modernizing. The 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
recently started a campaign 
through their field representatives 
to get better lighting installed in 
stores and windows of their dealers. 
Representatives were told that 
dealers were overlooking the im- 
portance of better lighting and 
better store arrangement, having 
become so accustomed to ordinary 
arrangement and out-of-date dis- 
play. 

**You are a merchandising repre- 
sentative,” said the sales manager, 
“whose business is to follow 
through the sale from the company 
as far as the ultimate consumer, 
and show your regard for the wel- 
fare of the dealer by making sug- 


gestions concerning his methods of 
merchandising, his store, his dis- 
plays, his lighting and other fac- 
tors.” 

Another office device manufac- 
turer has a manual for retailers, a 
whole section of which is devoted to 
showing retailers what better light- 
ing will do for them. 


One wholesale house reports get- , 


ting out bulletins showing retailers 
how better lighting and better dis- 
play increase sales. Another job- 
ber distributed a special booklet on 
the subject to all customers. Two 
manufacturers have submitted 
pages from their annual merchan- 
dising aid portfolios in which deal- 
ers are shown how to install better 
lighting and better equipment to 
get increased business. 

A refrigerator manufacturer re- 
ports plans for running a series of 
articles on lighting and store 
modernization in the house organ 
going to dealers. 

Various manufacturers have 
assembled data showing sales re- 
sults from modern lighting and 
equipment. For example, one store 
in a small Illinois city, after an 
investment of $10,000 in store 
equipment and lighting, increased 
business 40 per cent, more than 
paying for the improvement out of 
profits the first year. A metropoli- 
tan center men’s store invested 
$50,000 in modernizing an upper 
floor, selling $1,000,000 in ladies’ 
coats in six months’ time. An Okla- 
homa City store modernized the 
store front and two floors, result- 
ing in a remarkable increase in 
business. Many manufacturers sell- 
ing through exclusive dealers have 
records that disclose exceptional 
sales increases as a result of mod- 
ernization. 

The Capper store is sure to set 
a new pace in streamline moderni- 
zation. It is simple in design al- 
though impressive in appearance. 
It is arranged, lighted and manned 
—not to sell by pressure—but to 
make it easy for a customer to sell 
himself. Its very simplicity and 
effective lighting make it spectacu- 
lar. It does a merchandising job 
without seeming to sell. 
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Proudly 
Threadbare 


Ottices 


@ “... this spirit of virtuous con- 
servation of funds pervaded our 
business and social life and it was 
not long until it had stamped its 
imprint on every community. 
Factories and machinery, offices 
and office equipment, houses and 
living quarters, living conditions 





and people ran down at the heel. 


@ “But no one blushed. The worn elbow and the frayed cuff had become badges of honor. 


We were a proudly threadbare people.” 


@ The two paragraphs just quoted referred to things as they existed in 1931. They were 
taken from a convincing booklet, “Your Customers Are No Longer Proudly Thread- 
bare,” published and distributed by the S. D. Warren Company of Boston. 


@ Yes sir, we were a proudly threadbare people in 1931. But this, thank goodness, is 
1935, and we are growing ashamed of being threadbare. There just aren’t any good 
reasons left for being threadbare. This is particularly true of the prosperous business 
with cash in the bank. Money invested in modern equipment today—equipment that will 
cut costs, speed production and increase accuracy—will return more than five times the 
same amount in the bank or invested in securities. 


@ There’s another factor, too: As employment increases, the best offices are going to 
attract the best workers. The threadbare, poorly equipped, badly arranged, obsolete 
offices are going to be manned by the same type of people—inefficient, slow-witted dun- 
derheads who haven’t sense enough to know that their own chances for advancement 
are hampered by being forced to work with obsolete tools. The time is at hand when a 
threadbare office will be forced to depend on threadbare people—threadbare physically 
and mentally, too! E.W. 

















Million-Dollar Sales Increases 


F OUR company could add 
another $200,000 to its sales 
volume this year, it could be 
handled so that $100,000 of 

it would be profit which would en- 
able us to pay dividends and do 
many other things we need to do,” 
said the chief executive of a middle- 
western manufacturing company at 
luncheon the other day. 

Thousands of American busi- 
nesses are in the same situation 
today. From a percentage stand- 
point, the extra sales volume needed 
is comparatively small. It could be 
handled with no extra equipment, 
organization or overhead. There- 
fore, the profit on the extra volume 
would be large. 

No business man wants his em- 
ployees to go through a lot of 
motions compiling figures and com- 
puting tabulations that merely tell 
him what he already knows. That’s 
what sales analysis suggests to 
many of us. So let’s avoid the 
smoke screen, give theory a gentle 
kick in the shins, and stick to facts 
in showing how three representa- 
tive companies, selected for the 
purpose of this article, have in- 
creased sales while reducing ex- 
penses, with the result that they 
have made exceptional showings. 

In all three cases the general 
method of procedure was identical. 
Otherwise, this story might not 
have been written. The process, 
broadly speaking, was simply find- 
ing the “weak” factors that were 
selling expense eaters and replac- 
ing them with the “strong” fac- 
tors that were sales builders. The 
great difference in the plans came 
in the specific methods used to get 
necessary preliminary information, 
the equipment employed, and the 
management methods applied in 
controlling the “strong” or profit- 
making factors. 

What was accomplished? In 
Company No. 1, for example, the 
accompanying “deadly parallel” 
shows some of the outstanding ac- 


They aren't to be had for the asking, but they may be had by 
following the sales analysis program of these three com- 
panies which tried them out and found them successful 
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complishments and at the same time 
discloses the methods employed. 
There were just five principal 
sources for the information used to 
accomplish everything indicated in 
this “deadly parallel”: Sales ledg- 
ers, salesmen’s daily call reports, 
copies of invoices, state maps show- 
ing all towns, and Dun ratings. 
About eleven different types of 
periodic reports, part major and 
part minor, are used by Company 
No. 2 to summarize the needed 
facts. Records are kept on or- 
ganized visible cards in such a way 
that most of these one-page reports 
can be compiled in an hour or two, 
monthly, semi-annually, or when- 
ever they are wanted. The periodic 
reports serve as a general manage- 
ment guide while the everyday 
visible records serve in the daily 
sales and credit supervisory work, 
the clerical work, the salesman’s 
[ 26] 


selling, and in all creative work that 
is being accomplished as shown on 
the “parallel” compilation. 

The type of periodic reports and 
how they are made up is disclosed in 
the following brief description: 


1. Masor Line Bitirnes spy Kinp anp 
Size or Account. ‘Lists in first column 
“Kind of Business” or classes of accounts. 
Next column shows “Total Accounts” in 
each classification. The remaining columns 
show number of accounts in each classi- 
fication under $15, $15 to $50, $50 to $100, 
etc. 

2. Survey or Accounts IN ASSIGNED 
Towns sy Kinp Anp Size. First column 
lists “Kind of Business.” Next, “Total 
Accounts” of each class. Remaining col- 
umns break this down into accounts of 
$5.00 to $30, $30 to $100, $100 to $250, 
$250 to $500, $500 to $1,000, $1,000 to 
$2,500, $2,500 to $5,000, and over $5,000. 
Drawn for each territory. 


3. Survey or Accounts 1n Towns Nor 
ASSIGNED, By Kinp anp Size. Form for 
this exactly the same as one described 
above. 


4. Survey or AssicNep Town SALEs BY 
Size or Town Popvtation. First column 
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shows division of towns by population 
as follows: Less than 100, 100 to 500, 500 
to 2,500, 2,500 to 5,000, 5,000 to 10,000, 
10,000 to 25,000, and over 25,000. Next 
column gives “Total Accounts,” and re- 
maining columns break these down $1.00 
to $100, $100 to $500, $500 to $1,000, 
$1,000 to $2,000, $2,000 to $4,000, $4,000 to 
$8,000, $8,000 to $20,000, and over 
$20,000. This data is shown on the sheet 
for each of the sales divisions or branches. 


5. A Sicnep Bur Unworxep Town. 
First column lists “Towns.” Next, “Popu- 
lation.” Then, name of “Dealer,” “Kind” 
or classification, and “Rating.” 


6. Deaters WirH Sates But No Deater 
Cais Since (Date). First column pro- 
vides space for names of “Salesmen.” 
Next, “Town and State.” Next, “Town 
Calls.” Then, “Dealer” and “Kind of Busi- 
ness.” Last two columns show “1934 
Sales” and “1935 Sales.” 


7. Survey or Star Accounts sy Kinps 
or Bustness. “Territories” are listed in 
first column. Other columns are devoted to 
each “Kind of Business” or classification, 
with space under each for a comparison 
of sales for this year and last year. 


8. Dirrerence Between New 1935 
Accounts anp 1934 Accounts WHICH 
Dw Nor Boy 1n 1935. Various columns 
across the page show the kinds of busi- 
ness or classifications with “Number of 
Accounts” and “Sales” under each. On 
the left the caption for the first line is 
“New 1935 Accounts” and the second line, 
“Lost 1934 Accounts.” A third line shows 
the “Difference.” This comparison is 
given down the page for each division 
or branch. The same comparison is given 
at the bottom for “All Divisions.” 

9. Nectecrep Deaters. Made up for 
each division. Columns on this page in 
proper order are: “Salesman’s Name,” 


“Town and State,” “Population,” “Town 
Calls,” “Best Account” with space for 
name, classification and sales, “Neglected 
Dealers,” with space for name, sales and 
calls. 


10. Unproriraste Cais. First column 
shows names of “Salesmen.” Next, “Town 
and State,” then names of “Dealers,” 
“Kind of Business,” “Calls,” and “Sales.” 

ll. InstrrurionaL Sates Svucn As 
Hosrrrats, Scuoors, Erc. Names of 
“Salesmen” are shown in first column. 
Next column, “Name of Institution” and 
“Location.” Then a comparison of “Sales” 
and “Calls” is given for the current year, 
last year and the year before that. 


There you are. At first glance, it 
may look like a pretty heavy dose 
of medicine. On the other hand, 
these three companies which are 





The Deadly Parallel 








The Weak 


1—In the first place there was 
an obsolete mailing list. It con- 
tained about 5,000 dead names 
and failed to include about 
5,000 live potential accounts 
that should have been in it. 
The price of new mailing list 
equipment was tied up in car- 
rying the dead names. 


2—Sales, credit, claim and mail- 
order departments frequently 
worked in the dark because the 
size of the account with which 
they were dealing at the time 
was not easily determined. 


3—Salesmen were losing valu- 
able time traveling to and from 
towns that could not be made 
profitably and covering some 
towns too frequently with re- 
sulting high selling costs. 


4—Salesmen were handicapped 
in not knowing the purchases of 
each account for the same period 
last year. 


5—As many as 65 per cent of 
the towns in many territories 
were undeveloped because they 
were overlooked or neglected. 


6—Salesmen were making reg- 
ularly some towns from which 
they were getting too little vol- 
ume to justify the time required. 


The Strong 


1—A new list was built from 
actual ledger accounts. A choice 
list of carefully selected pros- 
pects was added. It is now kept 
up day by day, adding new ac- 
counts, and taking off prospects 
showing no indication of becom- 
ing active accounts. The list is 
now available for selected mail- 
ings to fifteen classifications of 
stores. 


2—The amount of the periodic 
purchases of every account is 
now instantly available and is 
being used every hour of theday. 


3—By eliminating the unprofit- 
able trips, salesmen are now 
making good towns they were 
unable to make before but from 
which mail-orders were being 
received. 


4—Card records, organized for 
instant reference and assembled 
for easy carrying in the brief 
case, now show salesmen defi- 
nitely the amount that must be 
sold the dealer each trip to ex- 
ceed last year’s volume. This 
automatically establishes a 
quota effectively broken down 
by trips and by calls, which he 
simply cannot overlook. 


5—Undeveloped towns are now 
known because they are 
“flagged,” and the best of them 
are being promoted by the mail- 
order department. 


6—Such towns are now brought 
to the sales manager’s attention 
for assistance in getting them 
on a profitable basis. 





The Weak 


7—Unworked portions of terri- 
tories remained dormant. 


8—All salesmen had some 
towns, and some salesmen had 
many towns which, although 
assigned to them, were being 
passed up. 


9—Business was lost as a result 
of some salesmen concentrating 
only on the big dealers, while 
others not well qualified to han- 
dle big accounts devoted their 
time to the smaller ones. 


10—Very often salesmen con- 
fined their efforts to one dealer 
in a town although they were 
not getting enough business 
from the dealer to warrant 
isolated selling. 


11—The value of an account 
was judged largely by its size 
on the ledger. 


12—Sales executives them- 
selves had little or no contact 
with important accounts be- 
cause the size and importance 
were not available for easy ref- 
erence purposes. 


The Strong 


7—Dormant sections were re- 
vealed by the visible account 
record. New territories were 
formed from them and are now 
being worked by additional 
salesmen. 


8—Undeveloped towns have 
been “rediscovered” as a result 
of the new visible account rec- 
ord. Those which should be 
worked are turned over to the 
sales manager for action, a peri- 
odic check being taken on the 
progress made; the remainder 
are turned over to the mail- 
order department for promo- 
tion. 


9—Through a study of territor- 
ies by towns and dealers, ad- 
justments of territories were 
made to better fit each type of 
salesman. 


10—With such dealers and 
towns being disclosed by a sales 
control plan, the sales manager 
can direct the salesman’s work 
so as to get more from such 
towns either by selling the 
isolated dealer sufficient volume 
or by opening up additional 
accounts. 


11—The present plan shows an 
account’s degree of loyalty to 
the company’s private brands 
and, where subnormal, steps 
are taken to make the contact 
more profitable to the house 
and to the dealer. 


12—Now each executive has 
constant reference to the rise 
and fall of all important ac- 
counts, and a close contact be- 
tween such customers and sales 
executives is being developed. 

(Continued on following page) 
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Million-Dollar Sales Increases 


F OUR company could add 
another $200,000 to its sales 
volume this year, it could be 
handled so that $100,000 of 

it would be profit which would en- 
able us to pay dividends and do 
many other things we need to do,” 
said the chief executive of a middle- 
western manufacturing company at 
luncheon the other day. 

Thousands of American busi- 
nesses are in the same situation 
today. From a percentage stand- 
point, the extra sales volume needed 
is comparatively small. It could be 
handled with no extra equipment, 
organization or overhead. There- 
fore, the profit on the extra volume 
would be large. 

No business man wants his em- 
ployees to go through a lot of 
motions compiling figures and com- 
puting tabulations that merely tell 
him what he already knows. That’s 
what sales analysis suggests to 
many of us. So let’s avoid the 
smoke screen, give theory a gentle 
kick in the shins, and stick to facts 
in showing how three representa- 
tive companies, selected for the 
purpose of this article, have in- 
creased sales while reducing ex- 
penses, with the result that they 
have made exceptional showings. 

In all three cases the general 
method of procedure was identical. 
Otherwise, this story might not 
have been written. The process, 
broadly speaking, was simply find- 
ing the “weak” factors that were 
selling expense eaters and replac- 
ing them with the “strong” fac- 
tors that were sales builders. The 
great difference in the plans came 
in the specific methods used to get 
necessary preliminary information, 
the equipment employed, and the 
management methods applied in 
controlling the “strong” or profit- 
making factors. 

What was accomplished? In 
Company No. 1, for example, the 
accompanying “deadly parallel” 
shows some of the outstanding ac- 
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complishments and at the same time 
discloses the methods employed. 
There were just five principal 
sources for the information used to 
accomplish everything indicated in 
this “deadly parallel”: Sales ledg- 
ers, salesmen’s daily call reports, 
copies of invoices, state maps show- 
ing all towns, and Dun ratings. 
About eleven different types of 
periodic reports, part major and 
part minor, are used by Company 
No. 2 to summarize the needed 
facts. Records are kept on or- 
ganized visible cards in such a way 
that most of these one-page reports 
can bé compiled in an hour or two, 
monthly, semi-annually, or when- 
ever they are wanted. The periodic 
reports serve as a general manage- 
ment guide while the everyday 
visible records serve in the daily 
sales and credit supervisory work, 
the clerical work, the salesman’s 
[ 26] 


selling, and in all creative work that 
is being accomplished as shown on 
the “parallel” compilation. 

The type of periodic reports and 
how they are made up is disclosed in 
the following brief description: 

1. Masor Line BILuines By KIND AND 
Size or Account. Lists in first column 
“Kind of Business” or classes of accounts. 
Next column shows “Total Accounts” in 
each classification. The remaining columns 
show number of accounts in each classi- 
fication under $15, $15 to $50, $50 to $100, 
etc. 

2. Survey or Accounts IN ASSIGNED 
Towns sy Kinp Anp Size. First column 
lists “Kind of Business.” Next, “Total 
Accounts” of each class. Remaining col- 
umns break this down into accounts of 
$5.00 to $30, $30 to $100, $100 to $250, 
$250 to $500, $500 to $1,000, $1,000 to 
$2,500, $2,500 to $5,000, and over $5,000. 
Drawn for each territory. 

3. Survey or Accounts 1n Towns Not 
ASSIGNED, By Kinp anp Size. Form for 
this exactly the same as one described 
above. 

4. Survey or AssicNep Town SALES BY 
S1zz or Town Popvtation. First column 
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shows division of towns by population 
as follows: Less than 100, 100 to 500, 500 
to 2,500, 2,500 to 5,000, 5,000 to 10,000, 
10,000 to 25,000, and over 25,000. Next 
column gives “Total Accounts,” and re- 
maining columns break these down $1.00 
to $100, $100 to $500, $500 to $1,000, 
$1,000 to $2,000, $2,000 to $4,000, $4,000 to 
$8,000, $8,000 to $20,000, and over 
$20,000. This data is shown on the sheet 
for each of the sales divisions or branches. 


5. A Sicnep Bur Unworxep Town. 
First column lists “Towns.” Next, “Popu- 
lation.” Then, name of “Dealer,” “Kind” 
or classification, and “Rating.” 


6. Deaters WiTH Sates But No Deater 
Catits Since (Date). First column pro- 
vides space for names of “Salesmen.” 
Next, “Town and State.” Next, “Town 
Calls.” Then, “Dealer” and “Kind of Busi- 
ness.” Last two columns show “1934 
Sales” and “1935 Sales.” 


7. Survey or Star Accounts sy Kinps 
or Bustness. “Territories” are listed in 
first column. Other columns are devoted to 
each “Kind of Business” or classification, 
with space under each for a comparison 
of sales for this year and last year. 


8. DirrereNce Between New 1935 
Accounts anp 1934 Accounts WHICH 
Dw Nor Boy 1n 1935. Various columns 
across the page show the kinds of busi- 
ness or classifications with “Number of 
Accounts” and “Sales” under each. On 
the left the caption for the first line is 
“New 1935 Accounts” and the second line, 
“Lost 1934 Accounts.” A third line shows 
the “Difference.” This comparison is 
given down the page for each division 
or branch. The same comparison is given 
at the bottom for “All Divisions.” 

9. Nectectep Degaters. Made up for 
each division. Columns on this page in 
proper order are: “Salesman’s Name,” 


“Town and State,” “Population,” “Town 
Calls,” “Best Account” with space for 
name, classification and sales, “Neglected 
Dealers,” with space for name, sales and 
calls. 


10. Unproriraste Cais. First column 
shows names of “Salesmen.” Next, “Town 
and State,” then names of “Dealers,” 
“Kind of Business,” “Calls,” and “Sales.” 

ll. InstrrutionaL Sates Svucnw As 
Hosritrats, Scuoors, Erc. Names of 
“Salesmen” are shown in first column. 
Next column, “Name of Institution” and 
“Location.” Then a comparison of “Sales” 
and “Calls” is given for the current year, 
last year and the year before that. 


There you are. At first glance, it 
may look like a pretty heavy dose 
of medicine. On the other hand, 
these three companies which are 





The Deadly Parallel 








The Weak 


1—In the first place there was 
an obsolete mailing list. It con- 
tained about 5,000 dead names 
and failed to include about 
5,000 live potential accounts 
that should have been in it. 
The price of new mailing list 
equipment was tied up in car- 
rying the dead names. 


2—Sales, credit, claim and mail- 
order departments frequently 
worked in the dark because the 
size of the account with which 
they were dealing at the time 
was not easily determined. 


3—Salesmen were losing valu- 
able time traveling to and from 
towns that could not be made 
profitably and covering some 
towns too frequently with re- 
sulting high selling costs. 


4—Salesmen were handicapped 
in not knowing the purchases of 
each account for the same period 
last year. 


5—As many as 65 per cent of 
the towns in many territories 
were undeveloped because they 
were overlooked or neglected. 


6—Salesmen were making reg- 
ularly some towns from which 
they were getting too little vol- 
ume to justify the time required. 


The Strong 


1—A new list was built from 
actual ledger accounts. A choice 
list of carefully selected pros- 
pects was added. It is now kept 
up day by day, adding new ac- 
counts, and taking off prospects 
showing no indication of becom- 
ing active accounts. The list is 
now available for selected mail- 
ings to fifteen classifications of 
stores. 


2—The amount of the periodic 
purchases of every account is 
now instantly available and is 
being used every hour of theday. 


3—By eliminating the unprofit- 
able trips, salesmen are now 
making good towns they were 
unable to make before but from 
which mail-orders were being 
received 


4—Card records, organized for 
instant reference and assembled 
for easy carrying in the brief 
case, now show salesmen defi- 
nitely the amount that must be 
sold the dealer each trip to ex- 
ceed last year’s volume. This 
automatically establishes a 
quota effectively broken down 
by trips and by calls, which he 
simply cannot overlook. 


5—Undeveloped towns are now 
known because they are 
“flagged,”’ and the best of them 
are being promoted by the mail- 
order department. 


6—Such towns are now brought 
to the sales manager’s attention 
for assistance in getting them 
on a profitable basis. 





The Weak 


7—Unworked portions of terri- 
tories remained dormant. 


8—All salesmen had some 
towns, and some salesmen had 
many towns which, although 
assigned to them, were being 
passed up. 


9—Business was lost as a result 
of some salesmen concentrating 
only on the big dealers, while 
others not well qualified to han- 
dle big accounts devoted their 
time to the smaller ones. 


10—Very often salesmen con- 
fined their efforts to one dealer 
in a town although they were 
not getting enough business 
from the dealer to warrant 
isolated selling. 


11—The value of an account 
was judged largely by its size 
on the ledger. 


12—Sales executives them- 
selves had little or no contact 
with important accounts be- 
cause the size and importance 
were not available for easy ref- 
erence purposes. 


The Strong 


7—Dormant sections were re- 
vealed by the visible account 
record. New territories were 
formed from them and are now 
being worked by additional 
salesmen. 


8—Undeveloped towns have 
been “rediscovered” as a result 
of the new visible account rec- 
ord. Those which should be 
worked are turned over to the 
sales manager for action, a peri- 
odie check being taken on the 
progress made; the remainder 
are turned over to the mail- 
order department for promo- 
tion. 


9—Through a study of territor- 
ies by towns and dealers, ad- 
justments of territories were 
made to better fit each type of 
salesman. 


10—With such dealers and 
towns being disclosed by a sales 
control plan, the sales manager 
can direct the salesman’s work 
so as to get more from such 
towns either by selling the 
isolated dealer sufficient volume 
or by opening up additional 
accounts. 


11—The present plan shows an 
account’s degree of loyalty to 
the company’s private brands 
and, where subnormal, steps 
are taken to make the contact 
more profitable to the house 
and to the dealer. 


12—Now each executive has 
constant reference to the rise 
and fall of all important ac- 
counts, and a close contact be- 
tween such customers and sales 
executives is being developed. 

(Continued on followin * page) 
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The Deadly Parallel (Continued) 








The Weak 


13—Whether the company was 
holding its own, gaining or slip- 
ping in sales of controlled lines 
in competitive cities, was not 
known. 


14—Results of individual sales- 
men were judged previously 
almost entirely by their total 
sales volume or sales volume by 
lines. Total sales could make a 
good showing by selling large 
volume to a few dealers. 


15—Some salesmen made their 
quotas by selling only a certain 
class. 


16—The relative value of new 
accounts as against accounts 
that were lost was unknown. 


17—Lost accounts were not 
discovered until long after they 
had stopped buying, except 
where some fortunate accident 
brought them to light. 


18—If a salesman’s volume was 
near quota he could get by usu- 
ally with working a short week, 
making too few calls, or racing 
through many calls. 


The Strong 


13—The same sales control rec- 
ord now discloses not only the 
standing of each line compared 
with last year, but also each 
dealer’s standing in each city, 
making possible specific work 
with competitive city accounts 
which should be more loyal. 


14—The present plan shows 
just where a salesman is not 
cultivating his territory on all 
lines, and any needed assist- 
ance or prodding is given ac- 
cordingly. 


15—The present record breaks 
down these quotas by class of 
dealers, enabling the sales man- 
ager to spot and act on those 
territories where any class of 
dealer is being neglected. 


16—Occasional summaries for 
the general manager now show 
new and lost accounts side by 
side on a single sheet, revealing 
not only type of dealers being 
lost, but also trends in sales in- 
creases to any type of dealer in 
any of the sales divisions, or 
even any of the territories. Re- 
sult, sales policies are shaped 
for sales increases. 


17—Accounts that are falling 
off are flagged before they are 
lost and where credit conditions 
are satisfactory, sales execu- 
tives take steps to see that 
these accounts are brought 
back to former levels. 


18—The regularity of the sales- 
man’s calls and the steadiness 
of his working days show up on 
the records so that irregulari- 
ties are immediately noticed. 





The Weak 


19—When the sales manager or 
key executive worked in the 
field, he had no figures and facts 
to guide him, either on the ter- 
ritory as a whole or individual 
accounts. 


20—Average size of accounts by 
class of account was unknown. 


21—Occasional reports on the 
controlled lines the company is 
interested in pushing were 
drawn off, but not compared 
with last year. 


22—The extent to which se- 
lected prospective accounts 
were becoming active was un- 
known. 


23—Undeveloped industrial 
and institution accounts need- 
ing special handling were lost in 
the complicated selling process. 


24—The average sales value of 
towns by population was un- 
known. 


The Strong 


19—Now a compact folder or 
two carrying visible, organized 
records for any territory and 
any account may be slipped in- 
to the brief case for constant 
reference purposes in the field. 

he record shows the frequency 
of the salesman’s calls, the size 
of each account in the town, the 
loyalty of each account on pri- 
vate brands, the dealers they 
are not selling but should sell, 
the sales increase or decrease on 
each account, and the credit 
condition, all instantly avail- 
able. 


20—Periodic reports reveal rise 
or fall in average value of ac- 
counts in each classification and 
in each territory, so that condi- 
tions causing “falls” can be 
corrected promptly. 


21—By having a comparison 
with last year on periodic re- 
ports, it is but a few minutes’ 
work to spot the exact territor- 
ies and localities where sales of 
controlled lines have dropped 
and determine where to work to 
bring them back to normal. 


22—Periodic summaries now 
show by territories and divi- 
sions the extent to which pros- 
pective accounts are being sold, 
revealing territories where help 
is needed along this line. 


23—The visible record discloses 
them so that steps can be taken 
to build up the sales volume of 
each account. 


24—When the new records re- 
vealed that the most profitable 
business was coming from towns 
of a certain size and dealers of 
certain classifications, they were 
given preferred attention and 
extra sales effort. 














making outstanding sales progress 
maintain that under present condi- 
tions they have to know which way 
to jump before jumping. They 
have to know what are the profit- 
able things to do and what are the 
less profitable before they can elimi- 
nate the weak factors and inerease 
the strong. They have to work with 
a perspective of the whole, as well 
as with the details. They can’t 
afford to spend time and money 
following a hunch based on a few 
facts ; they profit better by having 
all the facts and proceeding on a 
well-defined path toward better 


business based on what experience 


has shown to be the best. Every 
week that passes and every dollar 
invested must show progress. For 
every thousand dollars of slipping, 
there would have to be two thou- 
sand dollars in gain made up to 
bring them back to where they 
should be. 

These reports, deducted from the 
records of Company No. 3, showed 
that in 112 towns of less than 
5,000 population, 124 days of 
salesmen’s working time produced 
just $9,239 in sales volume at a 
sales cost of 39 per cent. In 241 
towns between 5,000 and 10,000 
population, 30114 days of selling 


time produced $38,105 in sales 
volume at a cost of 23 per cent. 
In 351 towns between 10,000 
and 25,000 population, 379 days 
of selling time produced $113,506 
in sales at a cost of 15 per cent. 
But in 351 towns over 25,000, 
$1,038,452 in volume was produced 
at a sales cost of 7 4/10 per cent. 

That’s what the figures showed 
before starting the program which 
resulted in the current million- 
dollar increase. 

The program was simple—noth- 
ing radical, nothing spectacular— 
just an application of a series of 
common-sense (Continued on page 66) 
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that describes — 


Six Ways to Step Up Profits 


HY did the sale of 

industrial products 

lag so far behind con- 

sumer goods all dur- 
ing the depression? Since I am 
determined not to burden this ar- 
ticle with statistics, a couple of 
simple facts will be sufficient to 
show how much more severely the 
economic collapse hit the industrial 
field. 

During the darkest months of 
the last five years, the consumer 
lines were three times better off 
than capital goods, judged by their 
respective drops from normal 
volume. For instance, let us sup- 
pose that consumer manufacturers 
were averaging 75 per cent of their 
peak sales. Then, at that same 
period, the makers of heavy goods 
were attaining only 25 per cent of 
their usual output. 

The wide divergence that ex- 
isted in these two fields is made 
even more graphic by comparing 
their respective unemployment rec- 
ords. During the height of the 
depression, it was claimed at one 
time that there was twenty times 
more unemployment in industrial 
lines. I do not know the exact 
figures, but assuming there were 
500,000 consumer workers unem- 
ployed, there were at the same time 
10,000,000 industrial workers out 
of jobs. 

And at the present time, despite 
notable recovery in general busi- 
ness, many industrial lines are still 
trailing far behind. All economic 
authorities are agreed that Old 
Man Depression will not be given 
the final count until the capital 
goods industries are back in the 
ring. 

Does this discouraging showing 
of the heavy industries, as com- 
pared with the consumer fields, 


How diversification, product development, improved market- 
iné methods, new educational plans, specialty selling, and 
hetter distributive systems have succeeded in bringing thir- 
teen well-known industrial companies into the profit column 


indicate less managerial ability 
amorg industrial manufacturers? 
Not at all. Industrial marketing is 
subject to certain fundamental 
handicaps, from which consumer 
businesses were free. Perhaps the 
most important of these is the fact 
that the sale of capital goods fre- 
quently depends on _ long-term 
financing. Securities, of one kind or 
another, have to be floated before 
the manufacturer’s products can 
be sold. Hence it is easy to see, with 
the investment market on the flat of 
its back for several years, why the 
capital goods industries have been 
in the dumps. 

Another difficult hurdle in indus- 
try’s markets is that industrial pro- 
ducers sell their goods to other in- 
dustries. If the industrial customer 
is not buying, or worse yet if he is 
operating only on part time or is 
closed down altogether, as was too 
frequently the case in recent years, 
little can be done to induce him to 
buy. The consumer manufacturer 
never has to face such a situation. 
Business may be off in his line, but 
the decrease is only comparative. 
And there is always something he 
can do to stimulate it. 

Because of these and other fun- 
damental difficulties inherent in 
heavy industry selling, it always 
was assumed that the industrial 
manufacturer had to drift along 
with the economic tide. However, 
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there is a rising school of manu- 
facturers who do not concede this. 
They contend that there is much 
that can be done to buck the tide. 
What is more convincing, they 
have demonstrated in their own 
affairs how the economic drift can- 
not only be bucked but also can 
actually be started flowing in the 
opposite direction. 

In accomplishing this they are 
using a variety of methods. These 
can be cataloged under the follow- 
ing heads: (1) Diversification ; (2) 
product development; (3) adapt- 
ing marketing methods to keep 
pace with the economic flux; (4) 
the use of modern sales educational 
methods ; (5) specialty selling, and 
(6) revamping the mill supply dis- 
tribution system. 


Diversirication: All depres- 

* sions that the United States 
has had in the 159 years of its 
history were broken, mainly, 
through exploration and discover- 
ies or through the rise of new busi- 
nesses or the development of new 
products, or the origination of 
novel methods of marketing. The 
discovery of gold in California and 
later in Alaska, transcontinental 
railroad building, buffalo hunting 
and beaver trapping, the formation 
of the so-called “trusts,” the auto- 
mobile industry, the radio business 
and installment selling are some of 
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the things that have smashed de- 
pressions in the past. 

I am certain that we must give 
diversification credit for tucking 
away the 1929 to 1933 debacle in 
the moth bags of economic history. 
The extent to which diversification 
has been carried in this country 
during the last few years is at least 
surprising. In fact, there are com- 
paratively few of the old-time spe- 
cialty manufacturers left. They 
are still in business, but they now 
make a family of products. In 
many cases they have added things 
that are far removed from their 
original lines. 

Before the diversification vogue 
set in, the typical manufacturer 
made a specialty, often but a single 
article and at most only a small 
line. Our well-known advertisers, 
for the most, were of this type. 
Many great successes were built on 
single products. 

Another type of specialty pro- 
ducer could be encountered at al- 
most every turn of the road 
throughout New England. Nestled 
under a thousand hills were pic- 
turesque vine-clad factories, each 
of which supported a village and 
brought wealth to the families that 
owned them. These plants manu- 
factured dinner bells, “sights” for 
guns, buggy whips, beit buckles, 
locks for trunks, brass decorations 
for harness, upholstery nails, and 
innumerable similar articles that to 
the man in the street would not 
seem to be important enough to 
create a thriving business. Yet it 
is to such odd products that New 
England owed a good part of its 
prosperity. 

The last six years, however, 
have witnessed the decline of both 
these classes of specialties. That is, 
they no longer support companies 
all by themselves. The Jellos and 
the Royal Baking Powders, the 
Victrolas, the Hotpoint Electric 
Irons and numerous other well- 
known specialties have been joined 
into huge families, under the spon- 
sorship of giant corporations. The 
belt buckle manufacturer is now 
likely to be making a full line of 


personal hardware. The buggy 
whip manufacturer may have added 
electrical cord to his line. The 
maker of harness “spots” and the 
upholstery nail producer may have 
consolidated. 

The disappearance of the old, 
narrow specialty line was, in many 
instances, a matter of life or death. 
In these cases, it was no longer 
possible to sell a single specialty or 
a small line profitably. To come out 
with a profit, it was necessary to 
divide selling overhead among a 
number of articles. 

Another objection to the highly 
specialized business, particularly 
in the industrial field, is that its 
markets were likely to be vertical. 
That is, they were restricted to a 
few channels such as the steel in- 
dustry, the automotive industry, 
the chemical market, the food in- 
dustries, and so on. It is astonish- 
ing the number of successful manu- 
facturers this country had who 
thrived by serving a handful of in- 
dustries. By diversifying, these 
companies have been able to expand 
their markets to whatever extent 
they have diversified. Instead of 
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selling vertically, they are now 
selling horizontally. That is, they 
are now marketing to scores of in- 
dustries, whereas they formerly 
sold to a few only. 

In the industrial field this is 
usually a much sounder procedure 
to follow than in consumer lines. In 
the latter case, too often, diversi- 
fication has led to scatteration of 
effort and to all of the problems of 
full-line selling. In industrial mar- 
keting, however, diversification has 
not developed these disadvantages. 
On the contrary, it has given manu- 
facturers sufficient volume to enable 
them to do a real sales job. 

Industrial manufacturers are 
one up on consumer manufacturers 
in the matter of diversification. The 
maker of consumer goods can only 
diversify by adding new articles. 
The industrial company can add 
both new products and new mar- 
kets. 

Both methods are being success- 
fully followed by an impressive 
number of industrial organizations. 
Some concerns are expanding in 
both ways. The B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, of Boston, is an illustra- 
tion of a manufacturer who is con- 
stantly increasing the number of its 
markets. Sturtevant sticks to its 
basic line—ventilating and heating 
equipment—but it is always get- 
ting additiona! fields to use this 
equipment. 

The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
of New Britain, Connecticut, has 
also followed this policy. This con- 
cern, less than twenty-five years 
old, has been forging rapidly to 
the front, due mainly to its con- 
stant search for new markets. 
While the anti-friction bearing was 
probably originated by the ancient 
Chinese, the bearings industry was 
created by the bicycle in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. The 
reverse of that statement would 
also be true—the bicycle could not 
have become popular without ball 
bearings. These bearings also made 
the automobile possible. For that 
reason the earlier bearings con- 
cerns in this country catered almost 
exclusively to the bicycle and later 
to the automotive industry. Fafnir 
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came into existence about the time 
the automobile business was swing- 
ing into high. It is, therefore, natu- 
ral that its sales for the first few 
years were largely to the automo- 
tive field. Gradually, however, the 
use of ball and other bearings has 
been spreading through industry, 
wherever it is necessary to eliminate 
friction. The result is that today 
Fafnir’s principal volume comes 
from scores of industries, with its 
original customer being relegated 
to a secondary position in impor- 
tance. 

This policy of market diversifi- 
cation is providing the concerns 
which practice it with an ever in- 
creasing volume of sales. It also 
stabilizes their business. A concern 
that draws its turnover from two 
hundred markets does not worry 
much if a number of these markets 
should slump. No matter how bad 
conditions may be at least some 
markets will always be flourishing. 
For example, when molybdenum 
was sold principally to the auto- 
mobile industry, the prosperity of 
the Molybdenum Corporation, and 
other producers in this field, de- 
pended on automotive activity. But 
now that molybdenum is rapidly 
extending its uses into other indus- 
tries, this metal’s sales chances are 
proportionally enlarged. 

A still larger number of indus- 
trial manufacturers are attaining 
diversification by adding new prod- 
ucts. Many concerns are not able 
to increase their business materially 
by essaying new markets. They may 
be reaching all possible markets 
with their old line. To get more 
volume from their present cus- 
tomers and to reach out into new 
fields, they find it necessary to add 
other products. 

The companies that are doing 
this most successfully are those 
that do not depart too far from 
the line in which they have achieved 
their reputation. The best new 
products for any organization to 
take on are those that are closely 
related to the regular line. The 
Weston Electrical Instrument Cor- 
poration, of Newark, New Jersey, 


F- Wore 








Maurice Stanley, Pres. 
of the Fafnir Bearing Co. 
on Diversification 


“The history of the Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company is a record of constant 
reaching out for new markets for 
anti-friction bearings. After the 
company was started in 1912, its 
principal market for several years 
was the automotive industries. Grad- 
ually, however, we carried the gospel 
of anti-friction bearings into other 
fields, until today we draw our vol- 
ume from scores of industries. 

“The more markets the industrial 
manufacturer has, the safer is his 
position. With a wide diversity of 
markets taking his goods, it is likely 
that some of the industries he is sell- 
ing will always be active. On the 
other hand, the manufacturer with 
only a few markets may, by a grim 
coincidence, find all of his customers 
in the doldrums at the same time. 
That explains why the many- 
markets industrial company gener- 
ally makes the best showing during 
periods of economic adversity.” 











has adhered to this method. Dur- 
ing the late period of economic 
stress, when most businesses found 
it necessary to recede, this great 
instrument maker took advantage 
of the opportunity to entrench it- 
self in new fields. During this time 
it attained the same position of 
leadership in the varied divisions of 
photo-electric cell development 
that it has long occupied in the 
electrical indicating instrument in- 
dustry. In fact, when many con- 
cerns were lying around waiting for 
something to happen, Weston went 
out and built a new industry 
around its Photronic Cell. During 
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| Sta time when most companies 


thought it useless to try anything 
new, Weston instruments were 
created to stimulate the infant air- 
plane industry to make unusual 
progress during the depression. 
Weston voltameters, ammeters and 
tachometers are doing vital work 
in airplanes, and without Weston 
instruments, blind flying and blind 
landing would be extremely hazard- 
ous for fliers. 


¢) Propucr DreveELopmentT: As 

* a depression smasher, product 
development has almost as good a 
record as diversification. Actually 
hundreds of industrial manufac- 
turers have greatly improved their 
products during the last few years. 
To this fact scores of concerns can 
largely attribute their fine show- 
ings during lean years. Through 
product research, redesigning and 
a closer engineering of industrial 
goods to the ever changing require- 
ments of their markets, many 
manufacturers have been able to 
open up new avenues of usefulness 
for their lines. 

Take the Diesel engine as an 
illustration... This comparatively 
young industry plumbed the depths 
in 1932. The following year its 
sales climbed 91 per cent. In 1934 
another gain of 201 per cent was 
registered. And 1935 promises fur- 
ther spectacular gains. This rec- 
ord is due entirely to the adapta- 
tion of the Diesel to new fields. 

Glass-making dates back to the 
Phoenicians. During recent years 
research engineers have introduced 
far more improvements into glass 
than have been made during any 
other period in its 3,000 years’ his- 
tory. Glass that will bend without 
breaking, heat-absorbing glass, 
glass bricks, glass nuts and bolts, 
glass spark plugs, glass wallpaper, 
glass wool and glass bobbins are 
some of the new products that have 
enabled this progressive industry 
to write its most brilliant chapter 
during depression years. 

Then we find another enterpris- 
ing organization, the New York 
Wire Cloth Company, that has de- 
veloped an amazing product that 
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eliminates glass. It is Vimlite. This 
is a cellanese product that is fabri- 
cated over a network of wire cloth. 
It is not as opaque as glass, but it 
lets in an abundance of sunlight 
and keeps out cold. Its principal 
use is in the construction of chicken 
houses, cold frames and green- 
houses. It is sold on the economy 
appeal—the cost of a construction 
in which it is used is claimed to be 
considerably cheaper than glass. 

The General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Company, Hoboken, New 
_ Jersey, is another concern that has 
found product improvement an 
excellent sales stimulant. Its high 
intensity mercury vapor lamp, a 
recent development, has been tip- 
ping the company’s sales curve 
sharply upward. The old lamp 
operated at much less than atmos- 
pheric pressure, whereas the new 
lamp operates at atmospheric 
pressure. Without becoming techni- 


cal, this improvement makes for 
better factory lighting. 


Apaptinc MarkKETING TO 
*%* Conprrions: A number of in- 
dustrial manufacturers have been 
using great ingenuity in fitting 
their marketing methods to the diffi- 
cult conditions that have existed 
since 1929. That does not mean 
that they trimmed their sails. They 
used cleverer merchandising and 
smarter strategy and did better 
selling in every respect. In some 
cases these more enterprising meth- 
ods took a direction that one does 
not ordinarily associate with the 
usual selling side of business. 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc., provide us with a striking 
example of this kind of manage- 
ment. This organization does all of 
the things that any progressive 
company does. Perhaps it is not 
fair to attribute its success to any 


one thing, but if we were to try to 
isolate the major factor in its pro- 
gram we would be obliged to give 
the company’s traffic department 
the lion’s share of the credit for 
the progress that has been achieved 
in recent years. For a decade this 
concern has been pioneering inno- 
vations in the shipment of heavy 
chemicals. For example, Mathieson 
pioneered the multiple-unit tank 
cars for liquid chlorine. Each con- 
tainer holds a ton, and they are 
shipped fifteen to a car. Thus, ad- 
vantages of replaceable units which 
can be unloaded at the plant are 
combined with the favorable freight 
rates which apply on the return of 
empty tank cars. 

The full-ton containers can be 
unloaded into a plant and replaced 
by empties on hand, permitting 
immediate return of the car unit. 
This was a decided advantage to a 


large number (Continued on page 47) 


A Short-Cut in Handling Orders 


PLAN devised by C. L. 
Bonson, credit manager 
of the Allen-A Company, 
eliminates the necessity of 

passing 50 per cent of all orders 
through the credit department. 
This method eliminates the in- 
evitable delay occasioned by check- 
ing orders in the credit department 
and speeds up the shipment of at 
least half of all orders received. 

A visible index file, containing 
an alphabetical list of all cus- 
tomers, is located in the order de- 
partment. It is kept up to date by 
the credit department. 

Orders are routed direct to the 
order department from the mailing 
department. Then they are passed 
directly to the visible file clerk. 

There are four classifications 
designated by color tubes: 

1. White. 

2. Orange. 

3. Green. 

4. Red. 


Orders up to $250 from cus- 
tomers whose accounts are in white 
tubes and orders up to $50 from 
customers whose accounts are in 
orange tubes are approved for 
credit by the file clerk and sent 
direct to the shipping room. 

Orders from customers whose 
names appear in red tubes are 
stamped “Doubtful Account” and 
passed on to the credit department, 
with all orders from customers 
whose accounts are in green tubes. 

If an order is received from a 
merchant whose name is not on the 
file, it is marked “Not on file” be- 
fore going through to the credit 
department. 

More than 50 per cent of all 
orders handled go through the 
routine without being referred to 
the credit department. 

With few exceptions, new ac- 
counts are entered on the visible 
file in green tubes. Careful analysis 
of later experience, together with 


reports, ratings, and so on, war- 
rant changing many from green to 
white or orange tubes. Changes are 
made only upon receipt of written 
instructions from the credit de- 
partment. 

Each account on this file shows 
the salesman’s number. It is noted 
on mail orders by the file clerk 
when checking orders. 

Special instructions, such as 
“Do Not Back Order,” “Send Du- 
plicate Invoice,” “Do Not Insure,” 
are shown by special colored keys 
and noted on orders by the clerk 
when checking orders. 

Knowing that this method means 
passing credits mechanically and 
with no effort to use credit judg- 
ment on 50 per cent of the orders, 
Mr. Bonson watched for losses 
traceable to the use of this system. 
During the years his company has 
used this method not one single 
loss has been found chargeable to 
the tube checking. 
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Getting the 
New Employee 


Off on the 
Hight Foot 


By L. E. FRAILEY 


AST spring the sales man- 
ager of a factory which 
had been operating for 
three years on a 40 per 

cent of capacity basis suddenly 
obtained several large contracts. 
This meant that the plant could 
jump its production to 85 per cent 
for six months. Everyone was 
happy. The employment depart- 
ment, which had been dismantled, 
was quickly revived. The word went 
out to double the working force in 
three weeks. 

Nobody doubted that it would be 
simple to get the new workers. 
When the man in charge of the 
hiring asked, “Where will we get 
the men?” the president reminded 
him that the factory had been be- 
sieged for years with hordes of job 
hunters. It was his idea that it 
would be easy to fill the plant with 
former workers. 

But most of the better members 
of the old staff had moved away, or 
found other jobs, and those not so 
fortunate had had several years to 
develop radical and cantankerous 
ideas. Loafing, living off sons and 
daughters, sunning in the park, 
listening to soap-box spielers, all 
of them had suffered mentally in 
varying degrees. Few had the same 
sound, sane attitude toward work 
that they had in 1929. 

Despite these difficulties, an ade- 
quate number of men were found to 
fill the new jobs. But work on the 


new contracts was just getting 
under way when a committee of 
workers appeared at the presi- 
dent’s office. Men out of work for 
years, just again having a taste 
of what it meant to be back on the 
pay rolls, before their hands had 
time to grow calloused were “pre- 
senting demands.” And they were 
strong demands! 

The officials of the company were 
dumfounded. They couldn’t under- 
stand the trouble, and the situation 
was bad. Here was a chance to pull 
out of the red, here were profitable 
orders to be filled, here were jobs 
for men who for years had been 
begging for work—and yet these 
same men were making unreason- 
able and impossible demands. The 
company officers refused to yield. A 
strike followed. Before the con- 
troversy was settled, hourly rates 
were raised, and other concessions 
made, which robbed the company 
of the chance to earn more than a 
fraction of the anticipated profits 
from those contracts which had 
been so joyfully closed. 

Although this incident may have 
been unusual, many similar cases 
have been reported since the march 
of the unemployed turned back 
toward the shop and the office. Such 
a condition, existing in different 
degrees of seriousness throughout 
the country, puts the spotlight on 
a current business problem. What 
about these workers we are taking 
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on? How can we get them off on the 
right foot? How can we be sure 
that we are not bringing into the 
company some of the agitators, 
rebels, and trouble makers who will 
breed trouble and foment discon- 


tent? 

The problem of starting the new 
worker right begins, of course, in 
the employment office. The best way 
to keep weeds out of your lawn is 
to start with pure seed. The buying 
of a $10,000 machine creates a 
great furor in the average busi- 
ness, but there is hardly a ripple of 
interest when the new man appears 
in the shop or office. Is this straight 
thinking? When you pay a new 
clerk $100 a month, you have in- 
vested the interest at 4 per cent on 
$30,000. 

The reason a lot of workers never 
get started right is found in the 
attitude of men who do the hiring. 
They don’t realize that truck 
pushers are human beings, with 
minds to stimulate as well as backs 
to load. 

The mind of the new worker can 
be filled with good thoughts toward 
his company, and the products 
which he is helping to make, or it 
can be left open to the insinuations 
of the malcontent and the agitator 
who is always looking for the man 
who will listen to his tale of woe. 
There is no worker in any business, 
large or small, playing a part so 
humble that the policies, the pur- 
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poses and the products of the com- 
pany are “no concern of his.” The 
work which the new employee is 
going to do is no more important 
than his attitude ; you must remem- 
ber that when you plan how to 
start him off on the right foot. 
How to select the new employee 
is a subject which can be left for 
another day, but many of our bet- 
ter companies maintain men who 
have specialized in that field. Ber- 
gen of Procter and Gamble, Beck 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 


-Jones of Shell Petroleum, Ching of 


United States Rubber—they are a 
few of the many personnel leaders 
who know that men cannot wisely 
be selected by the grab-bag meth- 
od, and who have developed in their 
companies a sensible result-getting 
program for doing the job. 

It is difficult for any one of us 
who has been working for the same 
company for a number of years to 
realize what goes on in the mind of 
the new employee. He feels out of 
place, lonesome, a bit afraid of the 
things which everybody else seems 
to understand. He wants to ask 
questions but is ashamed to appear 
ignorant. He bumps into rules 
which are different than where he 
worked before. He knows little or 
nothing about the history of the 
company, or its policies. All is con- 
fusion and chaos. He is very grate- 
ful to anyone who gives him some 
attention; who shows him what to 
do and where to go. As time goes 
on, he begins to form definite im- 
pressions of the company. They 
may be right impressions which he 
is given as a part of his company 
training, or wrong impressions 
which he gets from the chatter of 
his associates. He is being molded 
into a straight-thinking, depend- 
able, loyal employee, or one who is 
suspicious of company policies, dis- 
satisfied with his progress, and 
ready to leap into any revolution 
that starts in the plant. If he goes 
wrong, in nine cases out of ten, it is 
the fault of the company. He was 
not started right. 

Looking back on my own busi- 
ness life, I have very vivid memories 
of my starting experiences with two 


‘ 


companies. The first was with a 
New Orleans food products manu- 
facturer. I reported with consider- 
able enthusiasm. I meant to do 
things and go places in that organi- 
zation. But no one seemed to care 
very much what I did. For two 
weeks I waited for a desk to call 
my own. No one ever told me about 
the company, or why its products 
were good. Twice a month I got 
my salary, and twice a month I was 
sure I had not earned it. So I 
walked out. It was a miserable ex- 
perience. 

Starting with the Purina Mills 
in St. Louis, where I worked twelve 
years, was happily different. When 
I reported for work, the office man- 
ager spent the whole morning mak- 
ing me feel at home. I was intro- 
duced to all of the executives. 
Several of them took time to chat 
with me. I was taken through the 
mill, all over the office, and through 
the laboratory. An office manual 
which I took home the first night 
explained the regulations and why 
they were necessary. In the same 
book was the history of the com- 
pany, how it started in a barn and 
became a twenty-million-dollar cor- 
poration. There were pictures, too, 
of men who had started as kids and 
advanced to the top. I said, “This 
is a fine company to which I be- 
long; there is plenty of room in it 
for me to grow.” The next day, I 
got a friendly, personal note from 
the president. He said I was wel- 
come in his family, and he expected 
good things of me. A week or two 
later, along with other newcomers, 
I was taken thirty miles in a char- 
tered bus to see the experimental 
farm. Then we were shown moving 
pictures of all the branch plants, 
and told in a class for new em- 
ployees all about Purina chows and 
cereals—why they were rendering 
a service to man and beast. 

Was this program too .elabo- 
rate? Was it a waste of time? I 
don’t think so. The new employee 
needs to be given the proper appre- 
ciation of his company. He must 
be made to feel that the wagon 
which he has mounted is a sturdy 
vehicle. When you generate honest 





What the New 
Employee Thinks: 


@® The owners must make a lot 
of money 


@ My starting salary is a lot 
less than I deserve 


@ They probably never will 
give me a decent raise 


®@ The good jobs are grabbed 
by people who know the boss 
socially 


®@ They dock me for lateness, 
yet expect me to work over- 
time for supper money 


@ This job isn’t much—no 
future—but I'll stick until I 
find something better 


Somewhere between these 
two extremes lie the true 
facts about every job. The 
management may lean a 
bit in favor of itself. The 
worker, untrained and 
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What the Manager 
Thinks: 


@ We'll be lucky to break even 
this year 


@ She’s not worth the salary 
but she may develop 


@ She'd be worth a good raise 
if she showed more interest 


® Itis too bad we are forced to 
hunt executive material out- 
side 


@ If she planned her work 
there would be no reason for 
working overtime 


@ If she could see beyond her 
nose she would see the big op- 
portunities we see ahead 


prompted only by older 
and disgruntled employees, 
may acquire a cockeyed 
view of the business— 
unless some of the ideas in 
this article are put in use 





enthusiasm, you have added to the 
productive power of your worker. 
Human beings like to “belong” to 
great institutions. The new worker 
must be given a perspective beyond 
his immediate job, made to believe 
that he is a part of a living, grow- 
ing business. Every business, big or 
small, needs a program which will 
steer the thinking of the new worker 
in the right direction. 

This is not a job just for the 
first day, or the first week. It must 
go on until the new man has been 
permanently molded into the com- 
pany structure. The training plan 
must even reach out and touch the 
old employee ; he cannot be allowed 
to fall into a rut, or to grow satis- 
fied. The spirit of the business must 
be a vital, growing thing, challeng- 
ing the employees, new and old, to 
greater effort. Perhaps no com- 
pany in American business is doing 
a better job, training the new em- 
ployee and developing the old, 
than the American Rolling Mills, in 
Middletown, Ohio. A visit with 
chairman of the board, G. M. 
Verity, and his staff would open the 
eyes of many an executive who 
thinks he is maintaining a good 
training program. 

Executives often do not realize 
the importance of contact with the 
rank and file, what it means to the 
younger members of their business. 
At the Purina Mills, for example, 
the vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel has a standing agreement 
with the personnel director that he 
will eat luncheon twice a month 
with newcomers to the company. 
These luncheons are quite informal, 
but from the conversation at the 
table these “new bloods” get a 
vision of their future in the busi- 
ness which they could get in no 
other way. In the same organiza- 
tion, mass meetings for all of the 
employees are frequently held. The 
chairman of the board, William H. 
Danforth, never misses an opportu- 
nity to present a famous person- 
ality to his workers. Sherwood 
Eddy, E. H. Sothern, Cameron 
Beck, Sir Wilfred Grenfell are a 
few of the noted guest speakers who 
have appeared at these meetings. 


The General American Insur- 
ance Company, also in St. Louis, 
has another interesting plan by 
which the younger men in the com- 
pany are brought more closely in 
contact with Walter Head, the 
president, and other leaders. Once 
a week these young men meet at the 
office to discuss company prac- 
tices and policies, and once a month 
they go with Mr. Head to one of 
the Mound City hotels. After a 
good meal, and much fellowship, 
they listen to some executive from 
another good company—a broad- 
ening influence which is certain to 
give these junior executives a bet- 
ter conception of their jobs and 
the way ahead. 

On a train between Detroit and 
Chicago, not long ago, I got an 
interesting slant on this problem of 
handling the new employee from 
the head of a manufacturing busi- 
ness in one of the middle-sized 
towns in Indiana. We had been 
talking about the importance of 
finding workers who would quickly 
fall into the tempo of the company, 
and who would be content to ad- 
vance steadily without listening to 
the voice of: the agitator. 

“You know,” said this executive, 
“T have operated my business now 
for twenty-nine years, and have 
never had a labor disturbance of 
any kind. I pay no higher wages 
than the several other companies 
in my town, and they seem to have 
no end of trouble. The reason, may- 
be, is that I have always looked 
upon the hiring of folks to work in 
my business as a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion. I make it clear that the person 
who wants to join my business has 
to sell himself to me, but I also 
realize that it is up to me to sell 
my company to that individual. I 
won’t have anyone working around 
me who isn’t friendly, and he’s got 
to be that way inside as well as out. 

“The minute anyone comes to 
my place looking for a job he knows 
he is surrounded by nice folks. The 
girl at the information desk smiles 
at him, the elevator man makes him 
feel it is a pleasure to give him a 
ride, and whoever talks to that per- 
son takes (Continued on page 62) 











This Thing Galled Personality 


Is personal popularity an inherent characteristic or can it be 
_acquired? The records of such men as William Wrigley, 
J. P. Morgan, Theodore Roosevelt and Jack Dempsey, to 
mention only a few, indicate that it is a little of both 


e 
E ALL envy the man 


or woman who makes 

friends easily. We 

think: “If I only had 
his personality, I would certainly 
go places.” Or we talk about So- 
and-So having a “million-dollar 
smile.” What we do not always 
realize is that these so-called mag- 
netic personalities are not God- 
given. They can be acquired by 
anyone who is willing to pay the 
price. 

Two groups of young salesmen 
of two divisions of a big sales or- 
ganization met in a hotel at New 
Orleans. Each group worked under 
different division managers. Both 
division managers had word from 


the home office that sales of a cer- 
tain grocery store product had to 
be increased. One district manager 
spent two days haranguing his men. 
He ended up by telling them to 
sell this product in gross lots to 
dealers or resign. He had made such 
a stir about it that none of the men 
believed they could do it. 

The other district manager said, 
“Men, our company believes that 
we have a great opportunity in this 
product. We have been playing 
with it in the past. I am convinced 
that every one of us can sell it by 
the gross, instead of by the dozen. 
Tomorrow morning we are going 
out and see what we can do.” Out 
he went, next morning, selling gross 

[ 36] 


lots to one grocer after another. 
Back at the hotel that night, in- 
stead of gloating over his achieve- 
ment, he sat down with the men and 
told them how he did it. “And I 
know there isn’t a man in this room 
who can’t do what I can do.” And 
they did. From that day on, in this 
man’s division, the new product was 
a success, and a recognized gross- 
lot seller. 

Most of us have ideas of our own 
as to what counts most in develop- 
ing a pleasing, forceful, successful 
personality. Several years ago a 
young reporter had sat down at the 
side of the desk of the late William 
Wrigley, Jr. The reporter had 
come for an interview. As Mr. 
Wrigley greeted him he said, 
“Senator Blank is waiting for me 
in another office; I hope you won’t 
think I am hurrying you, but I do 
have to see him as soon as possible.” 

With that warning Mr. Wrigley 
went ahead and gave the young 
reporter the facts he sought for the 
story. There was no sign of rush 
or hurry, but the reporter did 
understand that he was not to 
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GETTING figure facts while still hot ... in time to guide 
business policies . . . that’s how big economies are secured 
today in modern accounting practice. 

Close control of purchasing, production and inventory 
makes for better profits. For example: 


“Weekly and monthly reports for 40 stores obtained 
by ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board methods,” says W. A. 
Collier, Sec.-Treas. of Zinke Renewing Shoe Corp. of 
San Francisco, “enable us to plan purchasing and pro- 
duction more systematically, package goods more effi- 
ciently, arrange inventory more economically. 


“By this method we get greater accuracy than ever be- 
fore; at least 50% less fatigue from summarization work. 
One posting serves where 40 formerly were necessary. 


“And on top of it all we save more than $2500 yearly 
in getting this information for our San Francisco and 


Los Angeles offices. 


“The ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board is the best manage- 
ment tool we ever had.” 


Wide application of the “Comptometer” Peg-Board com- 
bination . . . its low cost of installation and operation on 
various forms of distribution and other forms of figure 
work ... bring profit results and savings. Let a “Compt- 
ometer” representative tell you about it. Phone the local 
“Comptometer” office or write: Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1724. N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
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waste any time. Furthermore, he 
was made to feel that Mr. Wrigley 
considered his visit important, for 
wasn’t he keeping a senator wait- 
ing? 

Here is a splendid illustration 
which shows why no one ever left 
Mr. Wrigley’s office without the 
kindliest feeling toward him. Peo- 
ple by the score came to see William 
Wrigley, many of them with their 
hands out, many others wanting 
help, advice or financial assistance 
from him. One reporter who had 
. grown to know him intimately said 
that William Wrigley made a 
friend of every man who ever 
visited his office. There probably 
never was a wealthy man who had 
as many genuine friends as did 








Mr. Wrigley—men who liked him 
for himself and not for his power or 
money. He would have been just as 
popular as a poor man. 

This little incident has always 
stuck in my mind because it throws 
a strong side light on one of the 
factors in a forceful, yet pleasing 
personality. William Wrigley 
simply had to conserve his time, 
yet in doing it he had worked out 
methods that made friends instead 
of enemies. How many times have 
we heard of the so-called busy man 
who prefaces every conversation 
with, “Talk fast—I’m busy” or 
“My time is valuable.” It is virtu- 
ally safe to make a general state- 
ment to the effect that any man 
who starts a conversation in this 


What Is Personality? 





I—PHYSICAL QUALIFICATIONS 





(a) Cuterty INHERENT—SUBJECT TO 
Some CULTIVATION 


1. Physical structure 
2. Physical vitality 
8. Appropriate age 


(b) Curerty AcquirED—SvuBJECT TO 
CULTIVATION 


. General health 

. Carriage 

. Facial expression 
. Voice culture 

. Personal neatness 
. Dress 


SOND o 





II—TEMPERAMENTAL QUALIFICATIONS 





(a) Carerty INHERENT—SvUBJECT TO 
Some CULTIVATION: 


10. Industry 
11. Integrity 
12. Ambition 
13. Will power 
14. Initiative 
15. Courage 


(b) CuterLy AcqutrED-——SuBJECT TO 
CULTIVATION: 


16. Personal habits 
17. Business habits 
18. Mannerisms 
19. Physical poise 
20. Sincerity 

21. Enthusiasm 
22, Cheerfulness 
23. Loyalty 

24. Courtesy 

25. Sympathy 





III—MENTAL QUALIFICATIONS 





(a) Cuterty INHERENT—SUBJECT TO 
Some CULTIVATION: 


26. Imagination 

27. Tact 

28. Observation 

29. Mental alertness 
30. Natural aptitude 
$1. Resourcefulness 


(b) Curerty AcquireED—SvuBJECT TO 
CULTIVATION: 
32. General education 
$8. Special business education 
$4. General experience 


$35. Knowledge of sales methods 
36. Knowledge of line 

37. Knowledge of competition 
38. Power of analysis 

39. Judgment 

40. Breadth of view 

41. Power of expression 

42. Power to reason 

43. Power to impress 

44. Concentration 

45. Confidence creating power 
46. Self-reliance 

47. Memory 

48. Optimism 

49. Power to grow 





manner is neither a big shot nor a 
pleasing personality. He’s just a 
bush leaguer trying to make peo- 
ple think he’s a Babe Ruth of busi- 
ness. 

Too often when we say “He has 
a pleasing personality,” we imply 
that a pleasing personality is 
something the owner of it is born 
with. We look upon the possession 
of a magnetic personality as some 
gift from heaven which people 
either have or haven’t. But the 
truth is that a magnetic and pleas- 
ing personality can be acquired 
just as surely, and by exercise of 
the same principles, as we can learn 
to drive an automobile or play 
poker. It is true that some people 
seem to have much more natural 
aptitude for driving a car or 
winning poker games than others, 
just as some people are naturally 
more gifted than others in this 
matter of projecting a pleasing 
and magnetic personality. But we 
can learn, if we apply ourselves, 
how to make more people like us, 
how to go through life with a mini- 
mum of friction. 

Some people make the mistake of 
thinking that a pleasing person- 
ality is acquired by agreeing with 
everyone, and never starting an 
argument or a discussion. These 
people may go through life with a 
minimum of friction but they are 
negative personalities just the 
same. No one, except a megalo- 
maniac, really wants “yes” men 
surrounding him. Business men who 
have become famous for the “yes” 
men who surrounded them nearly 
all live to see their power shorn 
from them, their money taken away, 
and their friends desert them. 
Samuel Insull had no patience with 
men who said “No” to him. He had 
little consideration for others. Not 
until he was on trial in a federal 
court did he learn that newspaper 
reporters were human beings deserv- 
ing of courteous treatment. When 
it looked as if he might be singing 
the jail house blues he couldn’t be 
nice enough to them. But it was too 
late. Although he escaped jail, he 
no longer was the power and the 
glory. He was just an old man 
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TITVICc 


TURN SPARE TIME INTO MONEY 


Here is the book you have been waiting for. Tells how hundreds of men 
and women have made money on the side or started a business of their 
own. Gives you the information needed to start a similar business. No 
bunk about this book. It gives names, locations and facts. Valuable 
reference section puts those desirous of starting a business or making 
money at home in touch with sources of supply. 500 pages. Cloth 
binding. 5 1-2 x 8 1-2 inches—$2.50. 


IF YOUR BOOKSTORE DOES NOT HAVE IT USE THIS COUPON 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Send on approval, subject to 10 days’ examination, the new Dartnell book: ‘One Thou- 
sand Ways to Make $1,000.” 








OFF THE PRESS 
THIS MONTH! 


If you are looking for a way to 
make money without work don’t 
send for this book. But if you are 
not afraid of hard work, and have 
a real desire to succeed, this book 
will help you get started. Among 
the thousand money-making plans: 


Starting a ‘‘Flower-a-Day” Service 
Good Profits from a ‘Sale’ Barn 
A Post Card Advertising Business 
Making Money from Worn-Out Tires 
Meals for Dogs Is a Business Now 
Mrs. Fox's Mink Ranch 

Starting a Drugless Drug Store 
Things You Can Make and Sell 
Selling Fighting Fish by Mail 

A Storeless Shoe Business 

Style Scouting with a Camera 
There’s Money in Tomato Juice 
Walking-the-Dog Is a Business 
Cashing In on the Venetian Blind Vogue 
Goat Dairying a Coming Business 
It's Fun to Sell These Things 

A Smart Way to Market Broilers 
What Can Be Made from Clam Shells 
An Airplane Junkyard Business 
Funeral Flags and Burial Dresses 
A Roadside Bookstore Pays 
Promoting a Small Business 
Things You Can Invent and Patent 
Rattlesnake Meat Is a Delicacy 
Selling Your Services 

Pin Money Ideas for Women 
Raising Money to Start a Business 
Roadside Stand Opportunities 
Snapshots Pay Vacation Bills 

The Market for Sports Pictures 
Opening a “Used” Magazine Store 
Profitable Auto Travel Business 
Quick Profits from Mushrooms 
“Dollar Pups’’ Make Pet Store Pay 
Beekeeping for Profit 

A Different Kind of Poultry Farm 


And hundreds of other practical 
ideas—every one of which has 
been proved successful. 





SPECIAL OFFER! 


If you care to send cash with order 
we will send you FREE a copy of 
Eugene Whitmore’s popular book, 
“How to Get a Better Job,”” regular 
price $1.00. This offer is limited to 
paid-in-advance subscribers to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS and SYS- 
TEM, and expires October 31, 1935. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
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%* “Mrs. A. B. Jones, 160 Hunt Street, 
twenty-one dollars.” Credit information 
must be immediately available. Customers 
cannot be kept waiting. Slow service may 
mean that a valuable patron is lost. 


In any business where such situations 
arise many times a day, Postindex Visible 
Files are invaluable. Immediately, without 
leaving the telephone, the demand for in- 
formation is met. Credit ratings, price and 
cost reference, and similar information is 
quickly available to the data clerk. 

On the Postindex Rotary File, shown 

: above, several operators can work at once. 
There is room for 48 panels. Three-strip 
panels carry 522 one-line records, giving the 
operator over twenty-five thousand names at 
her finger tips! 

Indexes are typed on heavy paper, and 
require no celluloid tubes or special holding 
devices. The four most popular Postindex 
Models are illustrated here. Send for our 
new catalog. 


FAST REFERENCE 





Sostindex 
Visthle Files 


Postindex, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y., Dept.A-10 

Please send me a copy of your new catalog 
with a []set of Sales Control Forms. 
(J Credit Forms. [] Stock Control Forms. 
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begging to be let alone. Had Mr. 
Insull cultivated his personality 
more and his pocketbook less—had 
he understood that there are other 
things besides money that make 
men loyal—he might have retained 
his power. 

People with fiery tempers, men 
and women who are naturally in- 
clined to be sarcastic, executives 
who are inclined to make a show of 
their power at the slightest excuse, 
can learn to put their best foot 
forward, exercise authority and 
power, and at the same time instill 
all their associates with supreme 
loyalty. We have all known men 
who began life with negative or 
sour personalities who so carefully 
trained themselves that they be- 
came men widely loved and re- 
spected. 

Some years ago Margaret 
Anglin, the famous actress, was 
giving a dinner party at the Uni- 
versity Club in Chicago. A clumsy 
waiter spilled half a pitcher of 
water over Miss Anglin just as the 
dinner began. A look of horror 
spread over the waiter’s face as he 
signaled to the captain for assist- 
ance. Some people would have 
bawled out the waiter, demanded 
the attention of the head waiter, 
complained at the lack of skilled 
service, and generally made them- 
selves obnoxious. Moreover they 
would have spoiled the dinner for 
the other guests. Miss Anglin 
uttered not a word of censure, 
motioned to the waiter to go ahead 
with his serving and continued with 
the conversation as if nothing had 
happened. Doubtless she was thor- 
oughly miserable, but she was too 
considerate of her guests to let a 
clumsy waiter spoil the dinner 
party. There wasn’t even a pause 
in the gay conversation. 

People who have dealt with Miss 
Anglin know that she can be firm 
and strict; they know that she is 
a strict disciplinarian when direct- 
ing a play. Some of the theatrical 
managers who have done battle with 
her in times past know that she is 
a strong personality. But with her 
strength of character she has never 
forgotten to be considerate of 


others less fortunate than she is. 

Almost the entire country 
gasped when Frank Braden walked 
into a Senate investigation leading 
a side-show midget and before any- 
one knew what was happening, 
plunked that midget down into the 
lap of the great J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. Known for smashing cameras, 
and generally putting his worst side 
forward to the public, people 
thought that Morgan would prob- 
ably explode in a rage of apoplexy. 
But nothing of the kind happened. 
He chatted with the midget, stood 
for flashlights and _ generally 
showed that he was a human being, 
with a sense of humor. The man 
who had exercised the greatest 
financial power any American has 
ever held stopped to chat with a 
side-show midget. The newspaper 
editors shuddered at the thought of 
printing the pictures, but represen- 
tatives of Mr. Morgan are said to 
have told the newspapers to go 
ahead and print all the pictures 
they wanted to. They knew it would 
be good for Morgan’s public rela- 
tions to see this evidence of the 
powerful man’s nature. Next day 
millions of people who thought 
Morgan was a snarling, gruff and 
brutish man, interested only in dol- 
lars, decided that he couldn’t be 
such a hard egg after all. 

Few of us will ever have a chance 
to have our reactions paraded from 
the newspaper front pages, but 
every one of us has a daily oppor- 
tunity to exercise our personality 
in a way that shows the stuff of 
which we are made. How we exer- 
cise that personality may side- 
track a competitor, win a promo- 
tion, create undying loyalty among 
employees. 

Men who have made a study of 
winning the public through their 
personalities seem to have a natural 
bent along these lines, but they miss 
no opportunity to improve their 
natural bent. First of all, they have 
a genuine interest in other people. 
How this works out is illustrated 
by a story told by Harry Atwell, 
the famous photographer. Some 
years ago when Theodore Roose- 
velt had (Continued on page 63) 
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Who can say how valuable a life will be . . . how vital 
the record of the time and place and circumstance of its 
beginning . . . how many years, or centuries, the entry 
should be preserved? 


Your grandfathers’, your father’s, your own, and your children’s births are almost surely 
recorded on smooth white pages that bear the WESTON Watermark. WESTON’S 
Papers are the traditional choice of custodians of public records—records of life and of 
property that demand in the highest degree those qualities which you look for in the paper 
you choose to represent you and your work. 


The extra usefulness, reliability and impressiveness of WESTON’S Papers need not 
be expensive. Prices begin at only — above the price of papers made entirely of 
wood. From the complete range of WESTON’S rag content bond and ledger te you 


may choose the one best paper for almost every business or professional need. 


Those who ask most ——— . . . ask for WESTON’S . . . made in the mills of 
alt 


Byron Weston Company at on, Massachusetts. 





WU 


WESTONS 


Rag Content Bonds Rag Content Ledge ts 


No. 1 100% WESTON’S No. 1 100% BYRON WESTON CO. 
. “ LINEN RECORD 
100% DEFIANCE 100% DEFIANCE 
85% HOLMESDALE 85% WAVERLY 
65% EXMOOR 75% CENTENNIAL 
50% WINCHESTER 50% WINCHESTER 
25% BLACKSTONE 25% BLACKSTONE 


FOR J ] i oe Accounting 


Rag Content 
85% TYPACOUNT LEDGER and INDEX 
50% WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER & INDEX 


BYRON 








SYROm WEeTOR Co 
— <7 sss 





Write “Send me Weston'’s Record” 
and your name on your business 
letterhead and drop it in the mail. 
We'll put you on the list to receive 
regularly what many business men 
have told us is one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable of company 
publications. Yours without obliga- 
tion, 








MADE BY 
WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 6518 
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4 MASTERPIECE 


“MADE-RIGHT” By KNICKERBOCKER 
* 


Latest Model All-Purpose 


Sales Case 
w 


_ So friendly, salesmen call it 


“MY PAL” 


A sample case carries 
A sales case sells 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything for the salesman 
to help him SELL MORE | 
we 


A case for every purpose and 


every budget 


Ask for the only 
CATALOG OF SALES IDEAS 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 
2327 N. CrRAwForD AVE. CHICAGO 


“Maintaining Leadership in 
Better Sales Cases for 35 Years”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Dartnell Better Letters Clinic 
@ Conducted by L. E. FRAILEY 


LL the letters in our clinic 
this month are direct at- 
tempts to make a sale, 
but each one is slanted at 

a different type of reader. For 
that reason, you would expect no 
two of them to be alike in argu- 
ment or style. The capable letter- 
man looks before he leaps. He 
takes time to think about his 
reader, and to plan the best way to 
approach him. Before a shot is 
fired, great battles are won in the 
minds of generals; before a word 
is spoken, great letters are dic- 
tated in the minds of the writers. 

The clergyman, the grocer, the 
home lover, the club member, the 
manufacturer, and the housewife 
in South America—there they 
stand, the folks to whom these let- 
ters were written. How could any 
letter-man expect to sell them with 
the same formula? So when you 
compare these exhibits, see if the 
writers have selected the right ap- 
peals for each kind of reader; see 
if their language is geared to each 
job. A letter writer, like the first- 
rank tennis player, needs a variety 
of strokes to overcome all kinds of 
opposition. For one reader, the 
chop; for another, the volley; for 
the third, the drive. 

In my own slang, I often talk 
about the “soft spot” in the aver- 
age human being. We are all sus- 
ceptible to certain appeals, but not 
to the same ones. We are like safes, 


* 


é&* 


each with a different combination. 
We all have our own set of inter- 
ests and hobbies; it is the letter- 
man’s job to know as much about 
them as he can. Talk about fishing 
to me, and you leave me cold. It’s 
a grand sport, but I have never 
caught a fish bigger than my 
thumb. But say that you got a 
hole in one yesterday, and immedi- 
ately I will be on fire to know more 
about it. I will tell you that my 
boy got one last year on a two- 
twenty yard hole, that he sold the 
Haig & Haig instead of bringing 
it home to Dad, and that he shot 
a 71 last week. You see, that would 
be my 
would become mellow. But maybe 
not so with my friend Stoops in 
Florida. He would rather talk 
about the tarpon he caught in the 
Gulf of Mexico this summer. And 
so it goes—each reader with his 
own yen. Learn to look for it. 

I said that these six letters were 
all attempts to make a sale. I did 
not call them sales letters. I don’t 
believe in setting the letters in the 
sales department apart from the 
others in the business. Every let- 
ter should, in one way or another, 
sell the company and its products. 
Every man who writes a letter 


“soft spot” and my mood 


credit man, clerk, traffic man, or 
buyer—should be sales minded. No 
matter what the subject matter of 
his message, there should be some- 
thing in it that sells good will, that 
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Letter No. 1 Letter No. 2 


Objective: To arouse the merchant's interest in | Objective: To interest the reader in oriental rugs, 


flour and persuade him to request more information. | and make him come to see them. 





Gentlemen: 

In facing facts, nobody is quite so important to 
you as the famous Mrs. Jones -- the head lady in every 
household -- the lady who spends America's daily 
grocery budget. . 

How to win her attention, woo her confidence, and 
marry her to the habit of buying your merchandise, is 
the combined task of manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer. 

We used to just manufacture flour, but today we 
must go steps farther -- we must merchandise flour. 

To merchandise flour, we must also merchandise gro- 
ceries because of their direct relationship. The flour 
business has been getting away from its natural par- 
entage, the wholesale and retail grocer. It is being 
sold in Hatcheries, Feed Stores, Produce Stations,etc. 

Our flour merchandise program links flour with re- 
lated items, dramatizes it as a sales leader at a 
profit and at the same time sells more of the higher 
profit related grocery items. It diverts trade to 
your retail outlet and automatically increases your 
own business and profit. 

You may look far and wide for another miller of 
flour who is doing so much for wholesale grocers. We 
hope you will encourage us to "carry on" by lending 
your support to our account. 

One way you can cooperate and be helpful is to 
write us an outline of your present flour setup and 
then as our time permits, we can arrange to stage our 
vocal-pix show in your city for you. 

There is a lot more to be said if you are suffi- 
ciently disgusted with your present flour volume to be 
interested in something entirely new and different. 
May we hear from you? 

Very truly yours, 





1. Again, I am giving 10 points on appearance, although 
there is only a carbon copy to go by. Send me originals when 
you can. It could just as well be a gift of 15 points, except 
that the letterhead is uninviting. Five off for that. 

2. The letter reads easily—the choice of words is good. 
One minor phrase smacks of the early American days—‘‘to 
our account.” Outside of that, the writer goes to work in 
up-to-date fashion. 

3. You know at once that a good carpenter built this letter. 
His beginning is interesting, and it correlates nicely with the 
entire thought of the letter. Too often we see interesting intro- 
ductions which have little to do with what follows. They 
rather insult our intelligence with the implication that we 
must first be amused. 

The body of the letter moves along in a quick and easy 
stride. But the conclusion is not so good. It was because of 
that, I could not be sure that the job was done. There is very 
little action-pull in ““May we hear from you.” That leaves the 
reader dangling just when he should be prodded to action. 

4. The argument is excellent. Up to that last phrase, I was 
sure that the reader would do something about the letter. The 
greatest appeal, I think, is that the message seems to be written 
from the merchant’s point of view. 

5. There is a forceful,, business-like personality behind this 
letter. It is not the type that permits the writer to take much 
of a bow, but just the same, he is on the stage—ready to serve 
the reader. 

6. The spirit of the message is quite friendly. The writer 
is evidently a good salesman. He speaks with confidence, and 
yet the interest of his reader is at heart. 

7. Did it do the job? Well, in spite of all the good things 
I have said, I am still not sure. So the vote is no. Probably 
the miller got some replies, but with more persuasion in his 
conclusion, he would have had more. That’s my opinion. 


Alhamodillah! 

In every land and clime men go to their daily tasks 
in the morning, work a fixed number of hours and re- 
turn to their homes at eventide. Their work is imper- 
sonal, a thing apart. Their only interest in it is 
that it brings them the wherewithal to buy food and 
clothing for themselves and families. They are just 
so Many cogs in a stupendous industrial machine. 

Not so in the East. Here a man's work is a part of 
a religious routine. Each man's craft is handed down 
to him from his forbears, unchanged through the gener- 
ations. It is his joy and his pride. His sole inter- 
est is to do his stunt better than his neighbor and 
good enough to merit the approbation of Allah. 

Perhaps no sect in the world is more religious than 
the Mohammedan. He prays five times a day. His go- 
ings in and his comings out are all prearranged by a 
certain religious program. His wealth is a gift from 
Allah. His tribulations are received humbly, meekly 
and in a spirit of religious resignation. 

Every action is prefixed by "Bismillahi." (In the 
name of Allah.) Every intention is predicated on the 
formula "Inshallah." (If Allah pleases.) If he sees 
a beautiful thing he does not exclaim "How beautiful!" 
He says “Alhamodillah!" (Praise be to Allah who cre- 
ated it.) 

It is in this kind of atmosphere that Oriental Rugs 
are made. They are not woven against time... you 
couldn't hurry an Oriental weaver, not even with 
money. Each knot is carefully, patiently and pain- 
stakingly tied to the tune of muttered prayers. Each 
row of knots is built upon it. It is a labor of love, 
a religious duty. 

Such is the Oriental Rug -- the REAL Oriental Rug. 

If you are one of those who enjoy beautiful things, 
we invite you to share with us the pleasure of Posses- 
sion -- we invite you to come and delight your gaze 
with the Oriental treasures freshly released from 
their bales. , 

Please come with the assurance that you will not 
be pressed to buy. 

Sincerely, 








This is one of four letters written by that able craftsman, Mr. 
Jules Livingston. The series of four resulted in a phenomenal 
sales increase for Ellis Brothers & Joseph, Binghamton, N. Y. 

1. The letter sent to me is only a copy, so I must guess 
about the appearance. It must have been good—I cannot 
imagine Mr. Livingston okehing a sloppy job. 

2. Written in language de luxe. Not the choice of words 
one would use perhaps in selling bolts of gingham, but exactly 
right for these rugs—“‘tied to the tune of muttered prayers.” 
Isn’t that a good phrase? 

3. In a letter of this sort, the argument is properly left to 
lurk behind the story. The writer is out to arouse interest in 
rugs, so he spends three-fourths of his space doing just that. 
You must remember, too, that there were four in the series. 

4. Jules Livingston—Master Carpenter! I suggest he hang 
that sign over his shop. Nothing to criticize—all good! 

5. Here again, when we mention personality, the writer 
chooses to keep well back of his story. It’s a letter problem 
where “the play’s the thing” and not the actor. But you do 
get the idea that this man loves the rugs of which he talks 
that you would enjoy a visit with him. 

6. The last line, perhaps, best exemplifies the spirit of the 
letter. It was the same in the entire series. In all of them, it 
is not so much the merchant speaking, as the artist who loves 
these rugs and wants to have the fun of showing them to you. 
That, I believe, was exactly the right approach. 

7. Well, four letters that in one year helped to build a busi- 
ness of $200,000 must be voted okeh. They did the job. 





The Ratings Given These 





Letters Appear on Page 75 
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—and there’s a mighty good rea- 
son! In fact, TWO reasons: lower 
prices plus quality that tells its own 
story. We have shown thousands 
of Customers how to cut cost on 
Letterheads, without in any way 
sacrificing quality. 


LET US SHOW YOU 


HOW YOU, TOO, CAN 


SAVE MONEY 


on Lithographed 


LETTERHEADS 


Whether you buy in small or in large quan- 


_ tities; whether you use a simple black and 


white letterhead—or an elaborate design 
in several colors—WE WANT TO HEAR 
FROM YOU. Write for our brand new 
Portfolio of Modern Lithographed Letter- 
heads, and you'll receive at the same time 
price list showing you typical examples of 
our ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICES. 
Write today—or merely pin this advertise- 
ment to your letterhead and mail to us. 


UNIVERSAL 
LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 
Diversey at Kildare Chicago 


speaks for the glory of the com- 
pany, for the goodness of the 
products. 

C. L. Hamman, of the Cali- 
fornia Wire Company, has the 
same idea. “I like the slogan,” he 
says, “Every letter a sales letter. 
One of the hardest things in busi- 
ness to learn is to make those 
about collections and adjustments 
sales minded, and yet, when prop- 
erly done, these letters can be a 
powerful factor in building good 
will for the company.” Right you 
are, Mr. Hamman—stick to that 
platform and you’ll make money 
for your company. 

From lumberman A. D. Smith, 
in distant Nova Scotia, comes an 
interesting testimony of the power 
of the business letter. “We are sold 
100 per cent on the value of better 
letters,” he writes: “have tried in 
our humble way to use letters ex- 
tensively in our business, and have 
built wonderful connections in our 
territory by means of direct-mail.” 

Two of the letters this month 
are contrasting examples of the 
use of words. Too often, I think, 
we forget that words are the stuff 
of which all letters are made. When 
we mix them properly in the pot, 
the brew is very savory; when we 
throw them in at random, it is 
hard to digest. While it seems a 
pity that we should pick on our 
good neighbor in Georgetown, 
South America, his letter to the 
housewife is hardly written in the 
language she would easily under- 
stand. But the one by Mr. Living- 
ston, telling the story of the orien- 
tals, is done in different style. I 
imagine the beans might burn, and 
the coffee boil over, but the lady of 
the house would not stop until she 
had finished that letter. 

Clinic-member M. E. Hellman, 
of W. M. Welch Company, Chi- 
cago, brings an interesting prob- 
lem to us. I'll let him speak for 
himself. 

“Dr. Dignan used to say that in 
answering a letter the date should 
not be mentioned—that if a man 
didn’t remember what he wrote to 
you about, his letter was not worth 


mentioning. With that, I disagree 
emphatically. 

“What is more important to us 
than ourselves? I think that men- 
tioning the date is a pretty good 
guarantee that our letter will be 
read through. But how can we 
work the date letters 
smoothly? 

“Are we going to say, ‘Reply- 
ing to your letter of the 16th, 
etc.?? That’s hackneyed. Should 
we say, “This will acknowledge 
your letter of the 16th?’ That 
sounds too stiff.” 

Well, Mr. Hellman is really 
asking us two questions: (1) To 
date or not to date, and (2) how 
can it be done without that for- 
mality which we seek to avoid? So 
far as the first question goes, let 
me stay in the middle of the road. 
Don’t refer to the date unless 
necessary. If a man has ordered a 
new set of tires, he will certainly 
remember it. “Your new tires were 
shipped yesterday,” tells the story 
without referring to the date of his 
letter. Yes, in the majority of 
cases Dr. Dignan’s advice was 
good, but there are times, espe- 
cially in dealing with big corpora- 
tions, when giving the date of the 
previous letter helps to speed the 
transaction. 

All right, then how shall we do 
it gracefully? Not always so easy, 
but perhaps like this: 

1. When you wrote to me on 
September 16th, about the broken 
jars, you surely started a rumpus 
in our shipping department. 

2. You shouldn’t have written 
to me about Casey Jones on Fri- 
day, the 13th—that was sure to 
bring us both bad luck. 

3. That your letter of the 20th 
was taken in the right spirit, you 
can take for granted. 

4. September 17th must be one 
of the evil days on my horoscope. 
How else can I explain such an 
angry letter from a customer I 
have always known so intimately? 

5. All right. You said on Sep- 
tember 3rd that you wanted the 
car shipped in ten days. Well, it 
is the 13th—and here’s your bill 
of lading. 


into our 
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Letter No. 5 


Objective: To persuade clergymen to order calen- 
dars for distribution at Christmas 





Letter No. 4 


Objective: To interest the South American house- 
wife in table pads, and to get her order 








Next Christmas -- 
..-your people would be mighty happy to receive one of 
the neat little Episcopal desk "greeting calendars," 
like sample attached 
..-particularly if it came from YOU -- their Rector. 
And the best part of it is -- they COST VERY LITTLE, 
about the same as you would pay for an ordinary greet- 
ing card. 
Many of my customers last year mailed them out with 
their usual Christmas letter, along with a special 
Christmas Offering Envelope and report that they were 
received, not only with enthusiasm but in many cases 
...influenced the use of the Christmas Offering 
Envelope. 
To manufacture the calendars at the LOW PRICES printed 
on the samples and make delivery ON TIME 
...it is necessary that all the orders be printed to- 
gether as ONE EDITION -- in advance -- because I can't 
afford to print too many nor do I wish to disappoint 
anyone. 
So if you are interested won't you return the "yes" 
card before September 20th -- I'll allow you a 
...discount of 10 per cent and you need not pay for 
them until January 15, 1936. I'm sure your people 
will like them and 
... here's the postage. 

R. John Taylor 

THE BUDGET PRESS 
P.S. -- If you are NOT interested won't you kindly re- 
turn the "no" card anyway? I'll appreciate it very 
much. 





It is evident that Mr. Taylor carefully planned this mailing 
to 17,000 clergymen. The job has a continuity which a great 
many direct-mail attempts lack. With the letter—on brown 
paper with red insignia—there is enclosed one of the calendars, 
and a double return card, also attractively printed. The whole 
effect is good—even before the recipient starts to read the letter. 

1. Yes, the appearance is very good, and I'll wager that none 
of the letters was left unread. I have mentioned the value of 
the first impression so often, that it seems trite to repeat—but 
why not help your letter, or your mailing piece, by getting off 
on the right foot? It seems foolish not to. 

2. The language is informal and yet dignified, as I think it 
needs to be to a group of serious minded clergymen. The letter 
craftsman never forgets to slant his message toward the par- 
ticular type of reader he happens to be approaching. He would 
not write the same letter to business men, for example, as he 
would to these men of the pulpit. By the way, Mr. Taylor 
addressed his sample to me, Rev. L. E. Frailey. I'll have to 
keep that envelope—might come in handy when I meet Saint 
Peter at the gate. 

3. I like the argument a lot. The story is told quickly, and 
with confidence. At the end, I am prodded to action by a 
postage stamp. That’s good psychology. When a man sends 
me a stamp, I feel obligated to do something about it. I can’t 
very well keep the stamp and say nothing. 

4. Obviously, the carpentry is sound—except for one ques- 
tion. Is it good salesmanship to make it so easy for the reader 
to say no? This is done in the postscript, and the return card 
is double—one card to use for the order, and the other to use 
to reply, “not interested.” Perhaps, Mr. Taylor needed a 
quick check on his possible returns, and knew that clergymen 
are likely to wait until the last minute—but otherwise, I would 
leave the negative note out. 

5. You do seem to see a man talking in this letter, don’t 
you? Compare it with the letter from South America. The 
big words threw a blanket over the writer—these shorter ones 
allow room for him to smile through. 

6. The spirit is friendly. R. J. T. always writes that way. 
7. Yes, indeed, the letter does the job. 






Dear Mrs. Blank: 

The feature of this letter, and enclosed litera- 
ture, along with patterns of "Upper Leather-Cloth" and 
“Lower Felt-Cloth," is to draw your good attention to 
a modern household necessity which you will certainly 
like to have for the benefit of your Home. 

The literature, Mrs. Blank, is quite explicit and 
artistically demonstrative. You will therefore find 
it a pleasure to read every word of it. And, by so 
doing, you will follow the ideas very easily. How- 
ever, should you find it necessary to hear something 
more of the matter therein, you can faithfully let me 
know of your desire at your best convenience. You can 
depend upon me and believe that I am ready to serve 
your good interest at any possible time. 

It will interest you to know, Mrs. Blank, that this 
"UNIQUE" Proposition, of which you will read, is an 
all British Product; It is indeed a genuine and very 
beautiful Novelty. And, of course, the small cost of 
it is within easy reach of every ambitious person who 
is thinking heartily of a well-kept home. I am looking 
forward, therefore, that you will endeavour to be the 
first person in your district to own this useful and 
efficient Proposition. 

Apart from the small duty and postage cost, Mrs. 
Blank, you will have the joy of using this Empire 
Product, which you will surely buy, for just that 
small amount which is quoted on the Price List. 

In order to facilitate prospective buyers, the 
Manufacturers have arranged the terms of payment quite 
conveniently. You make your choice and measurement, 
if any, and send me your order (or call me in) with 
half the cash value. You will then pay the balance of 
cash on the arrival of the goods. Or you can make 
full payment in advance. You must Modernigze your 
DINING TABLE 

Yours faithfully, 








You cannot judge this mailing by the letter alone. Attached 
was an order blank, a really fine folder in colors describing the 
product, and a glassine bag of samples. So the general effect 
was better than you get from just the letter. You must remem- 
ber, too, that styles of writing in South America are probably 
different than ours. 

1. The letterhead is similar to those used in our country a 
hundred years ago. Each of the letters in the name at the top 
is decorated with lines and scrolls. For some reason, I am 
reminded of grandmother’s patch quilt. The printing is very 
bad—both in selection of type and presswork. 

2. To we Americans, believers in the man-to-man, conversa- 
tional style, the language in this letter is formal and unnatural. 
I think it would add to the selling power of this man’s writing, 
if he would go a step in our direction. Instead of saying his 
literature is “artistically demonstrative,” wouldn’t Mrs. Blank 
be more impressed if he said “the pictures in our folder reveal 
the beauty of these pads, and show the many ways in which 
you can use them’’? 

3. The argument is rather good—especially when reinforced 
with the samples and the folder. The appeal seems to be to the 
woman’s pride in a nice home. 

4. In carpentry, not so good. Nothing much in the begin- 
ning to get the reader’s interest—nothing much at the end to 
make her buy. Since an order blank was enclosed, it should be 
mentioned in the letter. 

5. Whenever a writer uses “soap box” language, his person- 
ality is very likely to be hidden. Big words and pompous 
phrases are clouds that hold back the warmth which the writer 
may really intend to put in his letter. 

6. Okeh, I think, on spirit. “You can depend on me,” says 
the writer, and I believe he is sincere. 

7. Does it do the job? Well, it wouldn’t in America. 
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Letter No. 6 


Objective: To tell members of a club about the 
next speaker, and get them to attend 


Letter No. 5 


Objective: To persuade prospects on a list of 7,500 
names to return cards asking about steel 





Dear Sir: 

Your margin of profit depends, in the final analy- 
sis, on your production costs -- because market condi- 
tions and competition really set your selling price. 

Production costs are a factor of material prices 
plus manufacturing costs. Again, the market sets your 
material prices. 

Obviously, then, to increase margin of profit, you 
must lower manufacturing costs. How? By plant mod- 
ernigzgation. Plant modernization, when viewed in this 
true fashion, becomes a matter of making money, rather 
than spending it. Very often some of the extra costs 
of production are due to the installation of equipment 
that has not been designed and built to fit the exact 
needs of the plant or its production program. 

With this in mind, a study of the illustrations in 
the attached folder will show that we build NOT to our 
standard design, but exactly to meet your specifica- 
tions. There is no fabrication job too complicated 
for Ellenburg-Columbus Steel Company -- no stainless 
or alloy metals that we cannot shape to fit your 
needs. These are strong statements . . . yet they 
have been proven convincingly time and again in the 
40 years we have been serving as fabricators to 
industry. 

We will be pleased to study your problem and give 
recommendations, designs and estimates, if you will 
please sign the enclosed card and drop it in the mail. 
Of course, your request for further information in- 
plies no obligation on your part. 

Yours truly, 





Says the man who submitted this letter, “The mailing was 
sent to approximately 7,500 names on a list which I considered 
exceptionally well selected. The names and addresses were 
filled in by a direct-mail company which did a good job. This 
mailing was our first effort and frankly we are very badly dis- 
appointed. Will you give me your honest opinion as to why 
this mailing failed?” 

So the writer tells us the letter failed. Let’s break it down 
in the usual way, and see if we can spot the trouble. 

1. The appearance is better than average, although the 
letterhead is rather lifeless. It appears to be a multigraphed 
letter—neatly done. 

2. The language is only fair. I think, maybe, it has some- 
thing to do with the letter’s failure to go to town. The general 
tone is heavy. A lot more life and sparkle would be secured by 
shorter man-about-town words. 

3. Now if the letter did not bring home the bacon, there 
must surely be something wrong with the way the argument is 
presented. First, the reader is told that to make more money 
he must modernize his plant. Second, that this steel company 
tailor-makes equipment to get the best result! So you see the 
writer had two sales to make—that the reader should overhaul 
his plant, and be sure to use this particular kind of fabricated 
steel. Perhaps many of the readers stumbled on the first hurdle. 

4. Nothing much the matter with its construction! The 
take-off could be made with more interest, and the landing 
more swiftly—but so far as carpentry goes, the letter will stand 
the test. The conclusion is marred by that little pest—f. 

5. I must be a joy-killer to rate this letter only five points on 
personality, but how could it get any more? The copy burns 
steadily, but like a farmer’s lantern. You don’t see the writer 
talking between the lines of this letter. 

6. The spirit, I suppose, is better. I get the impression that 
the writer has good intentions, that he really has faith in his 
steel, and that he would be a square-shooter in a business deal. 

7. No, it did not do the job—but why? Well, it isn’t a good 
letter to start with. Besides, I think it must have been mailed 
at a time when the great majority of readers were catching 
their second breath. They were not new-equipment minded. 


Dear Prosperitor: 

“Next Tuesday, we are to set the stage for a WORLD'S 
CHAMPION. 

This is the event of the year -- the Kentucky 
Derby, the King's Jubilee, the Battle of the Century, 
and Aimee Semple McPherson, all rolled into one. 
Gentlemen, you can't afford to miss it. 

Some champions are born, some are made, and some 
invent a new sphere of human activity in which to 
shine. Our guest belongs in the latter category. No 
one before him ever laid claim to the title to which 
he has attained. No one questions it, no one contests 
it. 

In attaining this title he has undergone experi- 
ences of the most varied, stirring and colorful char- 
acter; he has rubbed elbows with the great and not so 
great, as well as with bums, stevedors, detectives and 
the police generally, bounders and bouncers, pug ug- 
lies, and all the various types of humanity who par- 
ticipate in the world of sport, and he is here to tell 
us all about it, how he did it, and what it means to 
him. 

The scoop of the season -- ONE EYE CONNELLY -- the 
world's champion gate crasher, giving us his life's 
history in his wholly unique and inimitable talk -- 
CRASHING THROUGH. 

A man who has not missed an event of national in- 
portance in twenty years and who has never paid a 
nickel for the privilege. Known from coast to coast 
and the world around as the man who rides for nothing, 
eats for nothing, sleeps for nothing, and always shows 
up in a ring-side seat in time for the gong. This is 
the outstanding talk of the year -- thrilling, humor- 
ous, pathetic, semi-tragic, embracing the widest 
ranges of human experience. 

If you expect to bring more than two guests, notify 
the Secretary so that provision can be made for them. 

Sam Banning 
Secretary 








Getting members to come to business club meetings is a 
problem that most of us fall heir to, one time or another. 
Hence, I thought you might like to see a “‘whoop-it-up”’ bulle- 
tin which seems to do the job a little better than the average. 

1. The letterhead is good—done in black and orange. Down 
the left side are the names of about fifty officers. It is always 
difficult to lay out a letterhead with so much copy, but a capa- 
ble craftsman did this one. The bulletin was mimeographed. 

2. The language is suited to the occasion—breezy and ram- 
bunctious. Here’s a good example of slanting the letter at the 
reader. This would hardly be the style for Mr. Taylor’s 17,000 
clergymen. 

3. A lot of meat is not required in the argument of this kind 
of letter. It is more a problem of “building up” the interest, 
similar, in a way, to the story about the rugs. The writer 
started out to describe the personality and experiences of a 
celebrated character. He tells just enough to whet the appetite 
for more. Most of us are cursed with too many luncheon meet- 
ings, but I imagine we would go to hear One Eye. 

4. The carpentry is okeh. The builder quickly gets our 
attention, holds it to the end, and closes with the implication 
that the meeting is going to be packed. Good salesmanship! 

5. The writer remains in the background but you take it for 
granted that such an interesting mixture of language would 
have to come from a clever personality. In this case, he is 
writing to a group of men who know him well. There is no need 
for him to seek a friendly relationship with his readers. The 
members of a business club know all about their secretary. 

6. The spirit of the letter is droll and spritely. It doesn’t 
have to be anything more. 

7. Yes, I imagine there was a large turnout to meet One Eye 
Connelly. At least, the secretary wrote a persuasive bulletin. 








The Ratings Given These Letters Appear on Page 75 
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Six Ways to Step 
Up Profits 


(Continued from page 32) 


of customers during a period when 
their consumption of chemicals of 
this nature did not justify the pur- 
chase of straight unit cars, as well 
as to those who formerly had to pay 
the higher transportation charges 
on chlorine cylinders. 

But, perhaps, the best example of 
Mathieson’s adaptation of its pro- 
duction methods to the require- 
ments of its market is the way it 
has been locating its plants in 
closer proximity to its customers. 
With a number of other alkali 
manufacturers, it has been develop- 
ing a great alkali-producing center 
the Gulf Coast. Mathieson’s 
plant at Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
is strategic, not only because it is 
accessible to rail, canal, river and 
ocean shipping, but also because it 
involves forward-looking recogni- 
tion of the future expansion of in- 
dustry in the South. 

Another matter that has been 
given much attention is the most 
advantageous condition in which to 
ship caustic soda. Within a certain 
mileage, liquid caustic soda is 
cheaper to transport. Since most 
industrial caustic soda comes from 
salt and since it is always in a 
liquid form during some part of 
the purification process, it is obvi- 
ously more economical to ship it in 
this state than to incur the addi- 
tional manufacturing cost of dry- 
ing it. This advantage is lost, how- 
ever, when the freight on the water 
in the liquid soda is more than the 
saving in the drying cost. 

This problem is being solved, 
recently, by shipping more concen- 
trated soda—that is, with a greatly 
lower water content. Caustic soda 
is loaded when it is hot. As the 
chemical cools off in the car, it may 
solidify. The cars are equipped with 
steam coils. On arrival, the buyer 
runs steam through them, thus 
liquifying the caustic soda and 


on 


| 


SHE MADE THE TEST WE SUGGESTED AND REPORTS: 


ae 
he 


It was the offer we made in the June 3rd issue of Time. She asked 
the sales manager, for whom she worked, if she might compare the 
new B-l2 and its *Nuphonic Reproduction, with the seven-year-old 
machine she was using. 

Her enthusiasm for this new product of Dictaphone engineers is 
duplicated in thousands of offices where the test has been made. 
When secretaries hear the clear, clean-cut, natural tone of Nuphonic 
Reproduction, they marvel at this new transcribing instrument. 

Ask your secretary to use this new B-l2 in your office on your work. 
An hour's use will prove more than anything we might say about 
it. Simply phone or write the Dictaphone office in your city and re- 
quest the loan of a stock machine, at no cost to you. Do it TODAY. 


THE NEW B-12 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- In Canada—137 Wellington St. West, Toronto 


sories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. + : 
L_| I want to see your representative. 


*Nuphonic Reproduction—a new 


development of the Dictaphone labo- Name 


ratories— gives a new standard of R 
Company 


voice clarity such as secretaries have 
never before experienced. 


1 Address 











Cy Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. 
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As the 
CHEER LEADER 


Fires the bleachers with 
enthusiasm—a properly 
designed envelope can 
fire your prospect with 


interest in the enclosure. 


Let us analyze your 
needs. Our Art and 
Advertising Staff will 
gladly work with you to 
develop better mail per- 
write or 


formance ... 


phone for suggestions. 


GAW-O'HARA 
ENVELOPE CO. 


500 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
« 
Six Live Wires 
NEVada 1200-1-2-3-4-5 











making it easy to unload. In this 
manner a worth-while saving is 
effected, not only in production 
cost but also in freight. 

I have tried to condense in a 
couple of paragraphs a story that 
would require a book for adequate 
telling. The point, however, is that 
there is always a way around all 
marketing difficulties if a company 
will look hard enough to find it. 
The problem in the sale of heavy 
chemicals is to discover a feature 
in a proposition that is not common 
to the industry. Chemicals of this 
sort are usually bought on specifi- 
cation. No manufacturer in the 
field has much to offer in the way 
of difference in price or quality. 
Traffic control is about the only 
factor in the industry that is not 
standardized, and that grants an 
opportunity for ingenuity in its 


handling. 


Sates Epucatrionat Mern- 
ops: Not so many years ago, 
industrial manufacturers lagged 
far behind consumer manufacturers 
in sales training and in trade edu- 
cation. Today I would say that the 
work of this nature that is being 
done in the industrial line is every 
bit as progressive as was ever done 
in the consumer field. Also, the 
educational problem involved in in- 
dustrial marketing is much more 
complicated than in consumer busi- 
ness, because of the character of 
industrial distribution. 

One of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of industrial trade educa- 
tion is the clinics put on by the 
Linde Air Products Company, a 
unit of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation. These clinics have 
been held for several years, but the 
method of conducting them has 
been vastly improved recently. 
Tremendous advances have been 
made in oxy-acetylene welding. 
Also, the use of welding has been 
extended into practically all of the 
metal trades. Copper, brass, alu- 
minum and alloys are now being 
successfully welded. 

Keeping the trade—that is, the 
jobbers and the actual welders 
themselves—informed of these ad- 


vances is the company’s problem. 
It has been found that one of the 
most effective methods of doing this 
is through the medium of clinics. 
These are demonstrations put on 
either by a Linde jobber or by the 
company itself. The latter type 
are elaborate demonstrations, last- 
ing from one to four days. The job- 
ber clinics are more common. 

Invitations are sent out to all 
the welders and to their bosses in 
the jobber’s territory, asking them 
to attend an evening clinic demon- 
stration of oxy-acetylene welding. 
A typical clinic starts in the morn- 
ing and lasts all day. The clinic is 
held in a large room in which a 
public address system has been in- 
stalled. A series of tables or stands 
are arranged in a_ semi-circle 
around the hall. At each table a 
different type of welding is done. 
There is a demonstrator at each 
table. In addition there is a master 
demonstrator who makes _ the 
rounds of the tables. 


SpectaLty SeEviine: Even in 
°7* specialty selling industrial 
manufacturers are rapidly catch- 
ing up with their consumer neigh- 
bors. Not so many years ago very 
few producers in this field em- 
ployed specialty salesmen. Now the 
specialization of selling in indus- 
trial marketing is increasing. 

That specialty selling is as 
profitable in industry as it is in 
consumer selling is proved by the 
experience of the Republic Steel 
Corporation. This company owes 
its inspiring record during the 
dupression to the remarkably fine 
job it is doing on alloys, Enduro 
stainless steel, Toncan iron, etc. 
Old-time steel selling was strictly a 
tonnage proposition. The steel 
salesman sold steel as steel. He did 
not concern himself with its thou- 
sand-and-one uses. The industry 
today, however, under the leader- 
ship of Republic, is specializing. 


6 THe Mitt Suppty Jopser 

* Moves Forwarp: Mill supply 
houses always have had to handle 
too many things, with a result that 
they could not give enough selling 
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“DITTO SAVED 
$6,000 FOR 
MY DEPARTMENT” 
| Bf Bay makes copies direct 


from your original writing, 
typing, or drawing—no stencil, 
type or carbon. Ditto copies eight 
colors in one operation; your orig- 
inal may be written and drawn 
with pen, pencil and typewriter. 


To the production manager 
Ditto gives centralized production 
control, eliminating all rewriting 
on factory production orders. It 
also saves hundreds of dollars on 
blueprint costs, and speeds the 
preparation of material lists, 
inventory records, engineering 
change notices, specifications, and 
soon. No matter what your line 
of business, be it large or small, you 
should know more about Ditto. 


Write for our 
booklet “Copies 
—Their Place in 
Business”; tells 
fully how Ditto 
will save money 
in your business. 


DITTO - DITTO 


INCORPORATED 


603 S. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


You may send me, without obligation, your new book, 
**Copies— Their Place in Business" showing how Ditto 
will save money for my business. 


Address 


DITTO - DITTO - DITTO 








time to each. In this respect they 
are no different from grocery, 
hardware and drug _ jobbers. 
Frankly I believe, however, that 
mill supply jobbers are doing more 
to lick this problem than are the 
wholesalers of consumer goods. 

It is by specializing that indus- 
trial jobbers are giving better 
service. They are specializing in 
these six ways: 


1. By having a few of their sales- | 


| men specialize. Most of their sales- | 


men will sell the general line. Two 
or three of the men will handle only 
the products or the line that is a 
big seller in that territory, such 
as electrical tools or mining equip- 


| ment. Scores of jobbers operate in 
| this way. 


2. By having all of their sales- 


| men specialize. When this method is 
| followed, each salesman will have 
| his own specialty such as paint, in- 
| dustrial lubricants or mechanical 


rubber goods. The W. S. Wilson 
Corporation, of New York City, 


| has been successful in the use of 


this system. 

3. By specializing in one market, 
and handling the products that are 
peculiar to this market. There are 
houses of this kind operating in 
Detroit. There are jobbers cater- 
ing solely to mines or to rubber 


| manufacturers or to railroads. 


4. By handling just one line. 
The Ohio Ball Bearing Company is 
an example of a distributor who 
does a fine job with one line. 

5. By handling a complete line 


of mill supplies, but by offering un- | 
| usual service to the principal in- 
| dustry of the locality. We find 
| concerns of this type in textile 
| centers. They carry a large line of 
| general supplies, but go in for 
| elaborate stocks of textile plant 
| equipment. 


6. By carrying just a few lines 


of the same general nature and 
| doing an expert job in represent- 


ing them. The Machine Parts Com- 
pany, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
runs its business in this way. It has 
only about a half dozen lines and 
these are mostly in the power trans- 
mission equipment field. 


“DITTO SPEEDS 
ORDERS THROUGH 
MY DEPARTMENT” 


ITTO eliminates re-writing. 
From your original writing— 
anything typewritten, hand-writ- 
ten, drawn or printed—Ditto 
makes 100 or more clear copies. 
It’s easy, quick, error-proof. No 
type to set—no stencil to cut. 
Any order and billing system, 
no matter how complicated, can 
be reduced to one writing with 
Ditto, speeding up orders, elimi- 
nating errors and reducing sup- 
plies and clerical bills. So, too, on 
purchase orders, production or- 
ders, card records, sales bulletins, 
statements, reports, price lists, 
and so on, Ditto uncovers real 
tangible savings. 


_. Thee! 


Write for our 
booklet “Copies 
—Their Place in 
Business”; tells 
fully how Ditto 
will save money 
in your business. 


DITTO - DITTO 


DITO 


INCORPORATED 


604 S. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


You may send me, without obligation, your new book, 
*‘Copies—Their Place in Business” showing how Ditto 
will save money for my business 


Concern 
Name 
Address 


Cllip..-- - 


DitTTO + DITTO: DITTO F 











Preview 


of the 
New York 


Business 
Show 


e 
By NORMAN C. FIRTH 





HE heavily attended and 
widely discussed Machine 
Tool Show which recently 
closed in Cleveland, fo- 
cused executive attention on mod- 
ernized production equipment. 
Until they saw with their own eyes 
the amazing improvements in pro- 
duttion machinery, few executives 
realized the full extent and signifi- 
cance of the great wave of mod- 
ernization which has rolled up dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Not to be outdone by the makers 
of production 
manufacturers of office equipment 
are showing in New York during 
October an _ equally 
array of modernized 


machinery, the 


impressive 
office, ac- 


counting, recording, duplicating 
and bookkeeping equipment. The 
show, which will be held in the Port 
Authority Building, New York, 
October 14 to 18, marks the 
twenty-fifth of the 
National Business Show Company. 
It is to business equipment what 
the automobile show in New York 
is to the automobile industry. 


anniversary 


The commonest business ma- 
chine is the typewriter, and this 
wheel horse of the office has almost 
led the modernization procession. 
Apparently we are in for an epi- 
demic of typewriter improvements. 
Royal’s new machine was the type- 
sensation of last 


writer year’s 


show and its new features have been 


generally introduced this year. 

Now Remington Rand an- 
nounces radical changes in its new 
Remington Model 11. The short 
134-inch travel of the type bar, 
with resulting quieter operation, is 
the most feature. 
Other points worth noting are: 


astonishing 


Enclosed type bar action; im- 
proved drop spoon lever; keyset 
tabulator with one, six, or ten 
keys; improved back space; quiet 
space bar, and concave keys. 

The new International writing 
machine (the improved “Electro- 
matic”) will return any length of 
carriage at even speed. There is a 
new quieter basket shift and a 
metal cored platen. The new rub- 





Lert, with the new International 
writing machine, the operator can per- 


form all typing operations from the 


keyboard, including setting or clearing 
tabulator stops and line spacing 


Ricut, planned to meet the needs 
of building and loan associations, this 
National posting and control machine 
posts and proves four records simul- 
taneously ® 





[50] 
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Lert, with this new duplicating 
machine, Ditto departs from its tradi- 
tional, completely flat-bed operating 
mechanism. The new machine is de- 
signed for heavy duty and is faster 


Rieut, Monroe’s keyboard check 
writer—brand new this month—fol- 
lows the design of the small electric 
Monroe calculators. The machine has 
automatic printing and ejection fea- 
tures. Rapid operation is easily 
acquired by those who have used listing 
or calculating machines with similar 
keyboards 





Lert, greater tabulating speed is 
obtained in this new International 
high-speed alphabetic printing ac- 
counting machine. The tabulating 
speed is practically doubled 


Ricut, the new models of the 
Remington-Rand adding machines 
(both manual and electric) have direct 
subtraction. The exterior design is 
new, too 





Lert, this Burroughs bill receipt- 
ing machine, new early this year, has 
a locked container for bill stubs, an 
automatic cut-off mechanism, and 
locked-in tape 


Rieut, in Burroughs new billing 
typewriter, the typewriter mechanism 
is that of the Burroughs electric type- 
writer so that the advantages of electric 
carriage return and electric shift are 
obtained 








Lert, the new Remington Model 
11 is called a quiet “‘standard” type- 
writer, and differs radically in that the 
type bars travel only 134 inches in- 
stead of the usual 5°4-inch long are 


RiGut, this new National utility 
billing machine is especially designed 
for its purpose; it prints the same data 
on form “‘stubs’’ of the bill at once 
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CREATE 
NEW 
SALES 


SY ow 
M CUSTOMERS 


WITH 


NEW - INTERESTING - PRACTICAL 


Gits-Nife is a strong, well-made selling aid 
because it is so unique and useful that it is 
carried constantly. Attracts instant atten- 
tion and is a permanent, daily reminder of 
the giver. 

Gits-Nife is building good will for success- 
ful firms in many lines of business—creat- 
ing new sales with its brief message of firm 
or product imprinted on the attractive han- 
dle, tying old customers more closely by its 
practical evidence of appreciation, and ex- 
pressing clearly and constantly the desire 
to serve. 

1,700 firms have found practical uses for 
Gits-Nife in sales, collections, and other 
activities. Write today to learn how these 
companies are using it fo profit and advan- 


‘ge, ss FREE :- OFFER 


To executives we will send a free sample of 
Gits-Nife to demonstrate its effectiveness as 
a sales tool. Write on company letterhead 
and please use your title. 


THE GITS CORPORATION 


1848 S$. Kilbourn Ave., Dept. A., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ber mounted motor operates on 
either A.C. or D.C., at even speed 
regardless of current fluctuations 
and does not heat. 

L. C. Smith-Corona has a new 
touch control on three of the 
Corona models. The adjustment 
lever gives seven possible adjust- 
ments. 

Ditto’s 1935 machine gives 
flexibility of flat-bed operation 
with speed and ease of the auto- 
matic rotary. The new pedal con- 
trol reduces fatigue and the elec- 
tric light that illuminates copying 
surfaces reduces spoilage. 

Perhaps the most startling of 
Addressograph’s many 1935 offer- 
ings is the new plate assembler. 
This machine automatically in- 
serts plates—new or old style— 
into the frames or removes them 
from the frames at a speed of one 
a second. Or it will perform both 
operations at once at the same 
speed. The new Pivoloktabs make 
list classifying easy, simple and 
rapid. 

Then there is a new Addresso- 


| graph plate cabinet with disap- 


pearing doors and a roller base. 
On the new Duplicagraphs as 
many as 2,000 personalized letters 
can be produced hourly. There are 
new special attachments for Ad- 
dressographs. 

Niagara Duplicator Company’s 
machine, with its versatile slip 
sheeter device and the new elec- 
tric drive cabinet, has many fea- 
tures of interest. Its registration 
control feature facilitates form 
printing, two and three color work, 
and fill-in on standard forms. 

On Monroe’s new desk-size port- 
able electric check writer, the 
amount of the check to be written 
is quickly set up and instantly 
verified by the shadow-rings which 
appear around the depressed keys. 
When the check is inserted it is 
automatically imprinted with the 
figures of the amount and auto- 
matically ejected from the machine 
and stacked. A repeat figure fea- 
ture makes it possible to retain 
keyboard set-ups for writing any 
number of checks which are all to 


be made out for the same amount. 

Burroughs’ billing typewriter is 
a quite natural child of the Bur- 
roughs biller and the Burroughs 
electric typewriter. Among the 
features of the machine are the 
paper tear-off blade, the palm 
tabulator, and availability for 
correspondence or other use when 
not being used for billing, invoic- 
ing, or report writing. 

Wherever bills are presented for 
payment the Burroughs bill re- 
ceipting machine has possible use- 
fulness. After the amount of the 
bill is set up on the adding ma- 
chine keyboard and the bill in- 
serted, the machine prints on the 
receipt the amount of payment, the 
symbol of the clerk receiving the 
payment, the date, and a symbol 
identifying the company or office. 
The printing is large and distinct. 
The amounts are also printed on a 
locked-in tape and the total of the 
receipts accumulated for any de- 
sired period. Coupons or stubs of 
the bills are automatically cut off 
and stored in a locked compart- 
ment. 

Direct subtraction has _ been 
added to the new models of the 
Remington Rand adding machines, 
manually and electrically operated. 
The new machines been 
streamlined. They are easily port- 
able and occupy approximately 
the same desk space as a letter- 
head. They now include every 
feature that has been developed 
for listing-adding machines. 


have 


Subtraction on a Burroughs 
electric calculator has been re- 
duced to this single and simple 
Depress the conveniently 
located subtraction control button 
in the column immediately to the 
left of the amount being sub- 
tracted. A push of one of the small 
buttons takes the place of many 
key depressions 
quired. 

The National Cash Register 
Company’s utility biller does its 
job for electric light, gas, and 
water companies so effectively that 
its operation is going to interest 
everyone. It is adaptable to either 


rule: 


previously re- 
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DETERMINING THE COURSE OF BUSINESS 


Without a sextant; without a compass; without a 
barometer; the Captain would be at the mercy of 
the elements and only providence would ever bring 
him into port. 


So it is with many Captains of business. Without 
the proper tools of management to give them infor- 
mation about their progress, they flounder; always 
wondering what to do next; never feeling quite sure 
of any of their decisions; guessing, hoping, risking. 
Some are lucky! More are not! 


Other business Captains, and there are 80,000 of 
them, have adopted Acme Visible Records to guide 
them. Their decisions are based on facts they can 
see in no other way. Their Acme Records, with 
simplified signals and charts, flash warnings, indi- 
cate opportunities and trends while there is still 
time to do something about them. 


ACME 


VISIBLE RECORDS 


*World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Visible Record Equipment 


These successful concerns find Acme is helping them 
to greater accomplishments. They use Acme to 
direct sales effort, reduce inventories, speed collec- 
tions, control production, manage personnel, reduce 
costs, improve purchasing . . . and hundreds of 
other management jobs that affect profit. In many 
cases the Acme Records are the principal tools of 
management, controlling the most vital activities. 


. . - Acme can do a similar job for you. 


Through 18 years of concentration on the one idea 
of serving industry through Visible Records, Acme 
has developed an organization of experts. They are 
in position to bring you information of how leaders 
in every line handle their records successfully. Let 
us help you organize your records into modern in- 
struments which aid management to see where it 


is going 
is going. 


“Z Ways To Push Up 
Profits,”’ is the title of 
a very helpful folder 
on the subject. The 
coupon below at- 
tached to your busi- 
ness letterhead will 
bring you a copy with- 


out obligation. 


C28 eee Se Se ee See Kk OR ORS 
ACME CARD SYSTEM CO., 6 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
( ) Please send me “7 Ways To Push Up Profits.” 


( ) I am interested in 


Records. 





NAME __ 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


( ) Please have representative call, no obligation. 
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Gold Filled or Chromium 
Mountings @ Lustrous Pearl, 
Amber, or Ebony barrels @ 
Propels and repels four-inch 
leads @ Eight special styles for 
ladies ® Magazine for several 
months’ extra lead supply 


Here is the solution to a problem 
that always perplexes executives at 
this season. Zephyr-styled Dur-O-Lites 

not only bring happiness but most elo- 
quently express your thoughtful appre- 
ciation to the individuals who have con- 
tributed to your success during the year, 
your customers and their representatives, 
your associates and friends, your family. 


A Zephyr-styled Dur-O-Lite is a thing 
of rare beauty, richly trimmed in Gold or 
Chromium. It glides across the paper — 
and operates— as beautifully as it looks, 
flawless in every detail. 


If desired, your Trade-Mark or Mes- 
sage may be permanently reproduced in 
colors upon the barrel as a year ‘round 
reminder of you, your friendship and 
service. Each Dur-O-Lite is packed in 
individual gift box, designed in good 
taste, all ready for your distribution. 


Dur-O-Lites are available to firms, commer- 
cial organizations, and institutions only by 
direct purchase from the manufacturer or 
through its sales representatives. 


EXECUTIVES: write on Company letter- 
head for Free Sample Dur-O-Lite. Please state 
your title. It will be helpful if you include re- 
production of Trade-Mark, sales message, and 
preferred style of lettering. Act promptly. It 
won't be long until Christmas! ‘ 


DUR:O:LITE 
PENCIL COMPANY 
MELROSE PARK °* ILLINOIS 


On the Edge of Chicago 











the stub plan, the ledger plan, or 
the register sheet plan of. cus- 
tomers’ accounting. The billing 
data entered in the machine are 
printed simultaneously on all parts 
of the bill and on the proof sheet. 
Billing data required on some 
parts of the bill but not on others 
can be blocked out if desired. 
The National Cash Register 
Company’s posting and control 
machine is designed to meet the ac- 
counting procedure requirements 
prescribed for building and loan 
associations. Accounts can be com- 
pletely posted and proved at the 
window in the presence of the mem- 
ber. This will make the recording 
of banking transactions take on 
the speed that has been developed 


in totaling and paying hotel bills. 

This national posting machine 
posts four records simultaneously, 
and the printings are all originals: 
Members’ pass book ; association’s 
ledger card; detailed journal, and 
original entry (payment slip, loan 
disbursement voucher, or journal 
voucher). 

Then, too, there is the new in- 
expensive check writer brought out 
by the Wayne Manufacturing 
Company. It is held in the hand 
like a punch and the characters 
selected one by one by dials on its 
side. The paper is perforated by 
pulling the check through the 
check writer. The principal parts 
are of aluminum so that the device 
weighs less than 12 ounces. 


Talking on Your Feet 


(Continued from page 20) 


belligerent, “I’m going to tell you 
where to get off” spirit in their 
talks. The way to start an idea 
percolating in an audience is to 
begin with something everyone 
agrees on; from this point build 
up to any statements or declara- 
tions which may be controversial. 

Another way of giving an audi- 
ence a surprise is a method used 
by Harry N. Tolles, for many 
years head of the famed Sheldon 
School. Years ago I heard Tolles 
begin a talk by reminding the audi- 
ence that he wanted its confi- 
dence, and to win it he would 
promise to do something which 
seemed impossible, then do it. 
Whereupon he said, “TI will exhibit 
something that has never before 
been seen by the human eye. A 
minute later I will cause this same 
article to. disappear where it will 
never be seen again.” As he made 
the statement he reached into his 
pocket, drew out a peanut, broke 
open the shell and showed the meat 
in the palm of the hand. “Never 
before seen by the human eye,” he 
repeated, and then, “and never 
will be seen again,” whereupon he 


ate the peanut meat. Simple? 





Childish? School-teacherish? Yes, 
it may be, but it puts an audience 
in the right mood. 

Change your pace while talking ; 
or change the pitch of your voice. 
Try the plan of seeming to grow 
intimate and confidential for a 
moment or two during your talk. 

The last and perhaps most im- 
portant thing to remember is to 
whack your speech off without a 
long-drawn-out summarization. 
Many speakers think that they 
must wind up for the close. They 
say, “And now, friends, in a few 
brief words I will summarize my 
talk, but before I close I must 
etc., etc.” Instead of a few brief 
words they make the talk all over 
again. Give your audience a sur- 
prise finish. If you must sum- 
marize, go ahead and do it, with- 
out telling what you are doing. 
Jerk up your close into a distinct 
shock to the audience. You can’t 
give too much thought to closing, 
for the last one or two ideas you 
advance may be all that the ma- 
jority of your hearers will remem- 
ber. Most important of all—end 
your speech before the time allot- 
ted you 





has_ passed. 
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A HUNDRED JOBS 
MADE EASY 





with the , ~ 


EGRY HANDIPAK 


Wherever a transaction is made—in the store, showroom, warehouse, mill, yard, at the 








telephone, out on the delivery truck—the Egry Handipak is instantly ready for use. It goes } 
where business goes and makes records on the spot. Durable, light in weight, as easily 
carried about as a sales book, the Egry Handipak eliminates the use of bound books, padded f 
forms and loose carbons, and other unsatisfactory makeshifts. Discharges all copies in perfect 
alignment. Provides space within the Handipak for temporary filing of checking copies. 


i 
On a hundred jobs of record making the Egry Handipak saves time, labor and money. : 
Investigate. Send for full details. Address Department AB-10. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY . DAYTON, OHIO | 
EGRY REGISTER SYSTEMS + EGRY SPEED-FEED SYSTEMS | 


REQUISITIONS ORDERS DELIVERIES 
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Blind Spots in the New Tax Bill 


(Continued from page 13) 


Another reason for considering 
the liquidation of subsidiaries is the 
new tax on intercorporate divi- 
dends. In order to prevent dupli- 
cate taxation, the revenue acts 
prior to the 1935 Act have ex- 
empted from tax to corporate 
stockholders, dividends from stocks 
of domestic corporations. This has 
been so since the 1918 Revenue Act. 
The new law now departs from this 
policy of preventing duplicate 
taxation. Under the new law 10 per 
cent of the dividends received from 
domestic corporations by corpo- 
rate stockholders is taxable at the 
regular corporation income tax 
rates. On income in excess of 
$40,000 this means that corporate 
stockholders will pay a tax of 114 
per cent on such dividends. It 
would be advisable for affiliated 
groups of corporations to consider 
the desirability of paying inter- 
company dividends before this 
provision becomes effective on 
January 1, 1936. 

Another feature of the new law 
that should not be overlooked by 
corporate executives is the allow- 
ance of a deduction for the first 
time for contributions to religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary or 
educational organizations, or for 
the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren. The deduction is limited, 
however, to 5 per cent of the cor- 
poration’s net income as compared 
with a 15 per cent limitation al- 
lowed to individuals. As with the 
other amendments, this one is effec- 
tive only on the first of January, 
1936. It would be well for corpo- 
rate executives, therefore, to post- 
pone making any charitable con- 
tributions by the corporation until 
after the first of the year. 

Between now and next July, 
corporate executives will have to 
give much thought to the value 
which they should give to the stock 
of their companies for capital 
stock tax purposes. The capital 


stock tax under the Revenue Act 
of 1935, for the year ending June 
30, 1936, and subsequent years is 
$1.40 for each $1,000 of the ad- 
justed declared value of the capital 
stock. 

As under the 1934 law, the capi- 
tal stock tax and the excess profits 


‘tax are correlated, the excess 


profits tax being based upon the 
declared value for capital stock tax 
purposes. The 1935 law differs 
from the 1934 law, however, in that 
it substitutes graduated rates for 
the flat 5 per cent rate imposed by 
the 1934 law. Under the 1935 law 
the excess profits tax is 6 per cent 
on incomes in excess of 10 per cent 
and not in excess of 15 per cent of 
the adjusted declared value for 
capital stock tax purposes, and is 
12 per cent on incomes in excess of 
15 per cent of the adjusted de- 
clared value for capital stock tax 
purposes. The excess profits tax, 
like the capital stock tax, takes 
effect on June 30, 1936. 

It is obviously impossible to lay 
down any general rules about the 
amount that should be declared for 
capital stock tax purposes. Not 
only must the past and present 
earning history of the corporation 
be considered but future prospects 
as well. It would need a prophet or 
soothsayer to predict these matters 
with any accuracy. 

The capital stock and excess 
profits taxes as imposed by the 
present Revenue Act are not scien- 
tifically devised levies on corporate 
income. They are in effect a gam- 
bling arrangement between the cor- 
porate taxpayer and the govern- 
ment in which the deal is so ar- 
ranged that if the corporation 
overestimates its future income, it 
will have paid too much capital 
stock tax, and if it underestimates 
its future income, it will be bur- 
dened with a heavy excess profits 
tax. The only guide that can be 
used is that it is best to err on 


the side of overestimating future 
income rather than underestimat- 
ing since the excess profits tax is a 
much greater burden than the capi- 
tal stock tax. 

When the new declared value is 
made next July it will be the third 
of such declared values of the capi- 
tal stock of corporations since the 
passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. It is not safe to ex- 
pect, despite these three opportu- 
nities of redeclaring value of capi- 
tal stock, that another opportunity 
will be given in the near future. The 
corporation should be prepared to 
consider the value of its capital 
stock next July as a value that will 
stick for some time to come. 

However intricate, and in many 
instances unfair and inequitable, 
the income tax law may be, never- 
theless, we have the benefit in inter- 
preting it of many years of court 
decisions and administrative rul- 
ings and practices. When a busi- 
ness man is confronted with the 
Social Security Act and attempts 
to determine what his tax liability 
will be under the taxing sections of 
that act, he is really faced with 
two difficulties. First of all, the 
language of the act itself is far 
from clear, and, in the second place, 
there are no precedents to guide 
him. I cannot in a short article of 
this nature go into the problems 
raised by the act in any detail. 
There are one or two comments 
that I should like to make that 
might be useful. 

The act itself provides for three 
taxes. Under Title VIII there is 
levied an income tax on all em- 
ployees, except certain exempt 
types, based upon wages not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 (for the year) to 
any individual. Title VIII imposes 
what is called an excise tax on em- 
ployers in which the amount paid 
by the employers is exactly the 
same as is paid by the employees, 
and the definitions of wages and 
employment are the same as under 
the employees’ income tax under 
Title VIII. These two taxes under 
Title VIII are intended to secure 
funds for the federal old-age bene- 
fits conferred (Continued on page 61) 
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Equipment Sales Forecast 
Continued Recovery in 1936 


The key to the 1936 sales situation lies in 
the durable goods field. Reports to Dartnell 
from 170 manufacturers of equipment (see 
below) covering sales for the latter part of 
summer show a gratifying upward trend. 
Machine tools, always a dependable barome- 
ter are running more than 200 per cent 
ahead of a year ago. In general, this group 
of industries is looking forward to a further 
upward movement in sales for the remainder 


of the year, regardless of government ex- 
penditures. The business is coming mainly 
from plant rehabilitation and modernization. 

On the principle that business men do not 
buy equipment unless they can definitely 
foresee a profitable expansion of operations, 
we interpret this as the carefully considered 
belief by industrialists that we are definitely 
out of the depression and that the expected 


rise in fall business activity will carry well 
(Continued on page 60) 
















































































INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT RAILROAD EQUIPMENT* MARINE EQUIPMENT 
Last Last Last 
N.R. Year | N.R. Year |N.R. Year 
% % % 
& | Electric Motors +12 Locomotive (steam) —88 5 | Ocean Carriers +25 
3 | Abrasives +18 Locomotive (electric) —96 3 | Pleasure Craft +35 
7 | Small Tools and Drills +47 Freight Cars —84 | 4 | Marine Engines (gas) +35 
5 | Belting and Mill Supplies +18 Steel Rails —54 | 2 | Outboard Motors +20 
Railway Supplies —33 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
$3 | Adding Machines +90 
3 | Typewriters +15 HOME EQUIPMENT 3 | Tractors +27 
7 | Office Furniture +18 5 | Agricultural Machinery +150 
3 | Record Protection +12 3 | Electric Refrigerators +10 2 | Barn Equipment +35 
3 | Autographic Registers +15 4 | Electric Ra +55 
1 | Duplicating Machines +5| 45 Electric Washer a +5 
3 | Vacuum Cleaners +25 STORE EQUIPMENT 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 5 | Oil Burners +65 
2 | Gas Ranges +30 | 2 | Computing Scales +5 
2 | Pneumatic Tools +35 | 10 | House Furnishings +20 | 3 | Autographic Registers +15 
5 | Steam Shovels +16 | 3 | Plumbing Fixtures +70 $8 | Store Fixtures +3 
6 | Road Machinery +28 
NR—Number of Concerns Reporting °* Reports from 40 Leading Railroads 





(67) 
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“Trade Boom Inevitable” 


explains MAJOR ANGAS 
te 


In a series of three bulletins Major 
Angas describes the phenomenon of 
the business cycle, concluding with 
a sharply drawn analysis that ex- 
plains why he regards a Trade 
Boom as Inevitable. These three 
penetrating articles project the 
pattern of the next economic cycle 
and delve briefly but clearly into 
the monetary forces which cause 
and cure depressions. 


As previously announced Major 
L. L. B. Angas, noted British 
economic forecaster, has joined the 
Brookmire Staff as Economic Ad- 
viser. Write for these three special 
Bulletins, in addition to which a 
copy of the current “Brookmire 
Executive” will be included, where- 
in definite business policies are rec- 
ommended. 
Ask for Bulletin 33-L 


BROOKMIRE 


CORPORATION=—FOUNDED 1904 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY PRINCIPAL MARKETS 























A SALES AUDIT 
will help you — 


@ Check the size and potential of salesmen’s 
territories for volume possibilities, efficient 
coverage and best results for YO com- 

pany. Suggest changes, if necessary—and 
give facts to prove reasons for suggestions. 


@ Check performance of your salesmen in ratio 
to volume possibilities, sales in ratio to 
breadth of your line, 4 ome Id 

resent—an: or PROS. - 
VE BUSINESS 


@ Check efficiency of your salesmen in cover- 
ing towns and outlets in ratio to produc- 
tivity and profit—this is particularly valu- 

at this time. 


@ It will give you a practical, frank estimate 
of your salesmen in terms of ability, pos- 
sibility of gern a and honest facts to 
show whether certain ia should be 

dor b 


@ Present a totally unprejudieed viewpoint 
—with authentic perspective from a wide 
experience with many organizations, going 
back over 15 years. 


A Sales Audit does not tell you how to run 
your business—it co you the my with 

assurance that know what to do 
with them—only at *YOUR SUGGESTION 


do we venture advice! 


We shall be glad to gice you further information 
upon request. 





GEORGE L. WILLMAN, INC. 
35 East Wacker Drive - Chicago, Illinois 

















" Bank Retail Newspaper 
Cities Debits Trade Payrolls | Building | Advertising 
% % % % % 
ee +1 +8 —4 +35 —2 
Albuquerque, N. M....... Al PEAS Sone +107 +14 
SS ee +10 See +23 +10 
Baltimore, Md........... +138 +8 —3 —14 —5 
Boston, Mass............. +39 +10 ae) —16 —5 
ree +11 +18 +9 +11 -2 
Chattanooga, Tenn....... +14 ME Bixee dwcawoe +26 +7 
ae +24 +6 0 +81 —11 
Cincinnati, Ohio.......... +17 +18 +5 +90 +1 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... +14 +10 +2 +12 +7 
| ae Me” Biscveaninwessecwews So ee er ee 
Columbus, Ohio.......... +39 +7 —9 +224 +4 
NN Io haicds 4-6-0) 0-are0rs +14 a, ee +34 +7 
Dayton, Ohio............ ME Bocca naasowes -—17 +12 —15 
Se +16 We Bikdeceeese +66 +2 
Des Moines, Ia........... . i ee —17 +116 —4 
Detwest, Mise... ......... +24 WE Easiceccanns +130 +4 
Pt, WOttm, TOE... .. ccs +10 | Le ERCP re +207 —2 
Hartford, Conn........... ih SES eae. pe eee +105 +1 
re +109 . 2 See +13 +8 
Indianapolis, Ind......... +14 A Bras vwis-o oes +103 +2 
Jacksonville, Fla.......... +30 | rer +29 +5 
Kansas City, Mo......... +1  Bésccrsees WE. Biscanaecicas 
Little Rock, Ark.......... +37 . = aa 7 rere 
Los Angeles, Cal.......... +30 +16 +19 +140 +6 
Louisville, Ky............ +14 +24 j.......... 2 eee ee 
Memphis, Tenn........... -2 i Sere +149 +5 
OS +48 a Seer _. 3 See 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... —5 +138 +26 +120 +2 
Minneapolis, Minn........ Se SNE eee +77 +13 
Nashville, Tenn.......... +20 MM  Bigeses<5 es +135 +10 
Newark, N.J............ ME . Bivsaceeos +4 —41 —1 
New Orleans, La.......... +5 a rere +154 +10 
 &. * + ae +21 12 +3 +46 +4 
2 See A ee eee —50 +10 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... +7 +5 +8 —13 —8 
Prteparen, FO............ +5 +15 +7 +228 —2 
Portland, Ore............ +25 a eee e +33 +12 
Richmond, Va............ +15 WED = bocicesevcs iy Sees 
Rochester, N. Y.......... +2 +8 +13 —67 Bi) 
hs MU, BB 6 sive casccce +18 i Se +34 —§ 
Salt Lake City, Utah... .. +16 DS eaeantes. +242 +6 
San Francisco, Cal........ +31 +24 aS +85 +1 
Senteie, WOON... ... ccs. +13 a, See +8 +5 
Spokane, Wash........... +25 a See +91 +16 
_ See +14 +9 +7 +38 +9 
Topeka, Kans............ a eee 0 on. ge ee ee 
Washington, D. C........ +19 eee +142 +12 
Wheeling, W. Va......... +5 a PRES eee eee 
Wilmington, Del.......... +31 +10 -9 a 
Youngstown, Ohio........ +8 +3 +29 +47 +18 
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Where Sales Opportunities Beckon 


DETROIT: General Motors plants in the 
Detroit area are spending $50,000,000 for 
plant expansion and improvements which 
will contribute materially to re-employing 
Detroit labor. Chrysler will spend 
$7,000,000 for plant rehabilitation. Cur- 
rent business activity in the Detroit area is 
running 75 per cent higher than the aver- 
age level of business of the past three years. 
General Motors reports a sales expectancy 
for 1935 of approximately 70 per cent of 
the 1929 all-time high. Ford has begun 
building a new power house at River 
Rouge plant to cost $4,600,000. The em- 
ployment index of the Detroit Board ot 
Commerce stood at 71.9 on September 22. 


@ 

CHICAGO: According to the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, business here is in 
the best condition in years. Traveling 
salesmen for the big wholesale houses re- 
port sales well in excess of last year. De- 
partment stores and other outlets in agri- 
cultural areas are making sizable commit- 
ments. Steel output in the Chicago area 
ranged at 59 per cent of capacity against 
22 per cent for the same period a year ago. 
Retail stores report satisfactory volume, 
with a noticeable trend toward a greater 
demand for higher priced articles. Four 
sales managers in the building field in their 
report to Dartnell list Chicago as the terri- 
tory from which they expect the greatest 
sales increase in the next three months. 


® 

WASHINGTON: This might be said to be 
the only large city in the United States that 
does not know about the depression. There 
is a very definite housing shortage, in spite 
of the fact that building is running at the 
rate of 150 per cent above last year. Retail 
trade is up about 15 per cent over last year. 
Even though 1936 will be a year of political 
uncertainties it is reasonable to assume 
that the tendency toward concentration of 
government will be continued. 


MILWAUKEE: A report to Darinell from 
the Milwaukee “Journal” states that factory 
payrolls in this diversified market are run- 
ning 76 per cent ahead of two years ago, 
and 16 per cent ahead of last year. The 
employment index for this area stands at 
92.1 per cent of the 1925-27 (normal) aver- 
age. Orders of importance: Milwaukee 
Bridge Company lock contract $250,000. 
Cutler Hammer, $225,000 contract for mill 
equipment. Allis‘Chalmers shows book- 
ings 70 per cent ahead of a year ago. 
Wisconsin farm income estimates: $300,- 
000,000 compared with $242,000,000. 


e 

SAN FRANCISCO: Pacific Coast business, 
according to the Bank of America, has now 
reached the highest point since January, 
1932. The bank's index now stands at 69.2 
per cent of normal. Business conditions 
are rated “Good” by Brookmire in their 
September 21 report. Retail trade is up 24 
per cent and building is up 85 per cent. 
There is a building boomlet in Oakland, 


where figures show a 287 per cent increase 
over a year ago. Payrolls for the state of 
California are up 22 per cent over the same 
period last year. The Research Depart- 
ment of Oakland Chamber of Commerce in 
a letter to Dartnell estimates the population 
of the San Francisco Bay area at 1,100,000. 


R 
INDIANAPOLIS: General Motors is mod- 


ernizing its Allison plant to increase its 
capacity to produce aircraft engines. 
Brookmire estimates the increase in North- 
ern Indiana consumer income for the next 
three months at 37 per cent; 74 per cent 
above the average for the last three years. 
Indiana auto registrations for 1935 are 162 
per cent (cars) and 264 per cent (trucks) 
over 1934. Insurance companies report 
sharp rise in values of farm lands. 


PHILADELPHIA: The railway equipment 
industries of Philadelphia are coming out 
of the doldrums. Budd is negotiating with 
four important railroads to build $4,000,000 
in stainless steel trains. Both payrolls and 
retail sales are ahead of a year ago. Build- 
ing in Philadelphia proper is down, but 
Camden reports a 297 per cent increase 
over last year. 


MINNEAPOLIS: A cash income of 
$7,000,000 for farmers in eight mid-west 
states for 1936 produce is forecast here by 
a survey made by a group of leading farm 
magazines. ‘This year’s income,” the re- 
port states, ‘is more genuine than last 
since it represents income from current 
production, while a year ago it was inflated 
by the sale of capital assets of livestock."’ 
Agricultural machinery dealers report sales 
increases ranging from 60 to 75 per cent 
over a year ago. State fair attendance 
throughout the wheat area is running 30 
per cent ahead of last year. Whereas farm 
income in Minnesota this year has increased 
31 per cent, the cost of things the farmer 
buys, according to standard statistics, has 
increased only 5 per cent. 


BIRMINGHAM: Conditions in the South 
are more favorable than they were a year 
ago, but recovery is lagging behind other 
sections of the country. Birmingham, the 
South's industrial heart, reports twelve 
open-hearth steel furnaces in operation 
representing 55.6 per cent of capacity. 
Payrolls are up 10 per cent over a year ago. 


HONOLULU: Mainland executives would 
do well to give more consideration to sales 
opportunities in Hawaii. Reports to Dart- 
nell from three business men who were 
over there this summer on a combined 
business and pleasure trip indicate condi- 
tions highly favorable to opening that 
market. Government expenditures on for- 
tifications and naval projects in the Islands 
have maintained business volume at almost 
predepression levels. 





~TRINER- GRAINS” 


Postage for first-class 
mail and air-mail costs 
from S32¢ to 96c a 
pound today. 


When mailing letters, do you 
guess as to postage or do you 
know? When your scale does 
not give a positively accurate 
indication within a few 
grains, you must guess—and 
4c to 6c postage is used 
where 2c or Se is enough. 
Air-mail is 6c for the first 
ounce but 6c additional for 
a piece weighing but a few 
GRAINS more. 


With parcel post charges at 
& flat rate per pound or frac- 
tion, a small fraction of an 
ounce makes a difference of 
a full pound rate of postage. 
Ordinary scales can’t catch 
this—and le to 11c in post- 
age is thrown away. 

sider that but 5ce wasted this 
>. way daily amounts to more 
than $15.00 yearly—more 
than enough to buy a fine- 
weight Triner postal scale. 


New Triner models have been designed to 10-GRAIN ac- 

curacy to meet this new high cost postage. Uncle Sam 

uses them to check for sufficient postage. Why not you, to 

ay waste? OVER 125,000 TRINER SCALES USED 
N U. 8. POST OFFICES. 








sese 
TRINER SALES CO., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
Kindly send me free literature on exact checking of post- 
age requirements as is done in efficient mailing rooms 
today; also literature on $5.50 to $15.00 scales. 


Gitp and Bhate. oo ccccvccvecccccccccccccceccsves 
Sse eee Os Perret ee ee 
TRINER SCALES for Parcel Post, ne ag Mail, Ex- 
press, Counting, Hardware, Food P 

a Mfr’s, Production, Stock, Shipping © and Recetving 























CHARTING PAPER—To show sales, 
costs, quotas, advertising results, etc. 

by days, weeks, months and years by 
salesmen, branches or ——— Send 
for charting paper catalog 


orret 


MAP MARKING DEVICES—Show 
. Territories, Dealers, Cus- 
tomers, Prospects, etc. Sixteen stand- 
ard colors, over thirty styles— 
sharp needle points. Any shape or 
style furnished. Send for color sheet. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 
Room 308, Daniels Bidg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Equipment Sales Forecast Continued Recovery in 1936 


(Continued from page 57) 


into 1936. Hand in hand with the increased 
buying of equipment there is increased retail 
buying. Current reports to the United States 
Department of Commerce, covering princi- 
pal cities, indicate that retail sales are run- 
ning about 15 per cent ahead of this period 
of 1934. Total retail sales estimates for 1935 
by the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
are $30,000,000,000 which is 10 per cent 
more than last year. This increase in con- 
sumer buying will sustain the expansion of 
durable goods industries. 

Estimates are now available as to the total 
increase in spendable money income for the 
United States for 1935. These indicate that 
the American public have $5,000,000,000 
more to spend in 1935 than they had in 1934. 
Projected government expenditures may be 
counted upon to further expand spendable 
income during 1936. Another influence on 


1936 sales activity is the fall volume of adver- 
tising. Advertising influences sales three 
months ahead. ‘Advertising Age” reports a 
definite increase in August newspaper adver- 
tising. Advertising agencies advise Dartnell 
that the business on the books, ready to be 
placed this fall, will exceed 1934 by 10 per 
cent. 

In considering general figures, however, 
readers must keep in mind that conditions are 
still spotty. While crops this year have been 
uniformly better than last year, and the 
farmer will have more money to spend in 
1936 than he had in 1935, the spendable 
money income will be greater in certain 
localities than in others. For that reason sales 
managers should use care in selecting cities 
and areas for intensive sales cultivation this 
fall. The table on page 58 of this report shows 
comparative sales data on principal markets. 





Contemporary Opinion 


Business this month is running at the high- 
est level for any September since 1930. 
This is particularly striking in view of the 
virtual shut-down in the automobile indus- 
try, now engaged in retooling for new 
models . . . Income from this year’s crops 
will be higher than last year, PWA and 
WPA disbursements are scheduled to in- 
crease and private employment is rising. 
With consumer purchasing power higher, 
and with industrial companies showing 
mcre inclination to enlarge purchases, 
business is expected to continue relatively 
good over the coming months.—United 
Business Service. 


A substantial revival of activity is now 
under way, and this will carry business 
volumes this fall into new high post depres- 
sion levels. Retail trade as a result of im- 
proved business volumes, work relief, and 
a continuance of direct relief, will likely 
reach the highest levels attained for the 
season since 1931 and may even exceed 
that year. Trade opportunities will be rea- 
sonably satisfactory throughout the United 
States, but best results will be obtained 
from the blackened areas on the Brook- 
mire Income Map. Those who hope to 





receive a proportionate share of the in- 
creased business this fall should map an 
extensive advertising campaign and go 
after itnow . . . Finished textiles in par- 
ticular should sell in large volume, and 
business in other lines should be much 
higher.—Brookmire’s Service Bulletin. 


“The stage is set for a rise in the cost of 
living and in commodity prices that will 
surpass that of the war years. The Roose- 
velt program is unleashing forces which 
will bring about a repetition of the very 
disaster that he is now trying to cure. An 
overexpansion of credit and currency will 
lead some years hence to another price 
collapse and economic crisis.’’—Melvin T. 
Copeland, Professor of Marketing, Harvard 
School of Business Administration in a 
speech at the Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, September 24. 


Industry is in the strongest supply-demand 
position since 1927; inventories are excep- 
tionally low. Outlook for prices is good 
and earnings are increasing. Because of 
these conditions, industrial production is 
increasing. Generally it can be said that 





for both agriculture and industry supply- 
demand conditions are good, the price 
structure is strong and the cost-price rela- 
tionships are healthy. Money and credit 
conditions also are favorable. The princi- 
pal unfavorable factor is the foreign trade 
situation. However, foreign trade plays 
only a minor part in the economic life of this 
nation, and business can improve consider- 
ably, regardless of whether foreign trade 
revives or not. It is logical to expect a new 
high for the recovery period to be attained 
within the next two months.—Economics 
Statistics, Inc. 


Commodity prices are now being well 
maintained throughout the entire country 
although in reality there has not been much 
actual upward movement in values. Bear- 
ish situations are occurring, as exemplified 
in the oil situation in California, and tend- 
encies in weaker burlap, cotton and rub- 
ber. On the other hand firmer trend is in 
sight for pig iron, brass goods, coal, steel, 
extras, alcohol and foodstuffs. General 
opinion is that values on the whole are 
unlikely to be lower during the balance of 
1935.—National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 
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(Continued from page 50) 


by Title II of the Revenue Act. 

Title IX, on the other hand, im- 
poses a third tax on employers of 
eight or more employees, provided 
they be not of types of employees 
exempt by the statute, and is for 
the purpose of securing funds to 
be given to the states for unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

It should be noted by employers 
that though both of these taxes im- 
posed on them by Titles VIII and 
IX are based upon their compen- 
sation to employees, the tax under 
Title IX is upon the entire pay 
roll, including the cash value of all 

‘remuneration for services paid in 
any medium other than cash, while 
the tax under Title VIII is upon 
wages not exceeding $3,000 to any 
individual. In other words, in the 
absence from Title IX of any spe- 
cific exception or provision to the 
contrary, it would appear that 
high-salaried executives, salesmen 
and all persons rendering any serv- 
ice of whatever nature performed 
by an employee for his employer 
must have their compensation, in 
whatever form paid, included in the 
taxable base to the corporation. 
Since the tax under Title IX will 
be as high as 3 per cent after 
December 31, 1937, the question of 
the treatment of high-salaried em- 
ployees becomes a very pressing 
one. 

Under the present law as it now 
stands, after 1937 the aggregate 
amount of the three taxes imposed 
by Titles VIII and IX will be 9 
per cent in all. The House and 
Senate Committees’ reports indi- 
cate that these taxes are to be 
passed on to the ultimate consumer. 
How the ultimate consumer is to 
bear all these taxes, bearing in mind 
that they 
through every pay roll that is in- 


become cumulative 


volved in the process of manufac- 


turing the article sold to the con- 
sumer, is not explained by the 
House and Senate Committees. The 





Blind Spots in the New Tax Bill 


burden of these taxes will neces- 
sarily be very great. It is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that the present 
act is the last word on the subject. 
Certainly one should not be sur- 
prised if in the future the rates of 
tax are raised. When contracts are 
drawn in which it is sought to pass 
on the burden of these taxes, it 
would be well to have a clause to 
take care of the situation in the 
event that in the future these pay 
roll taxes become greater. 

It has been my experience that 
many business men do not take ad- 
vantage of all the deductions al- 
lowed to them personally in com- 
puting their personal income tax 
returns. Some of the following 
deductions probably seem obvious 
as proper deductions from gross 
income but, nevertheless, I find that 
many of them have been overlooked. 

All expenses directly applicable 
to business income, even though the 
taxpayer is on a salary basis, are 
deductible. Among these are dues 
to professional and business socie- 
ties, expenses attending conven- 
tions, entertaining when necessary 
to get or keep business, traveling 
expenses other than traveling to 
and from home, telephone and tele- 
graph charges from home on busi- 
ness matters, books and magazines 
relating to business. 

Expenses such as the above are 
fully deductible. They are fre- 
quently disallowed, however, be- 
cause they are claimed in a lump 
sum for an entire year with no 
reasonable details necessary to sub- 
stantiate the deduction. 

Every business man knows that 
taxes in connection with his trade 
How- 


ever, many forms of taxes other 


or business are deductible. 


than these are deductible by in- 
dividuals, many of which were not 
taken into account when the tax 
rates were low, such as stamp taxes, 
telegram and 


gasoline, theatre, 


telephone, automobile and customs. 
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BATES STAPLER 


Makes its own staples 
5000 in one loading 


For free trial, without obligation 

or expense, simply return this 

advertisement attached to your 
business letterhead 


a 
THE BATES MFG. CO., 30 Vesey St, N.Y. 


Makers of Bates Numbering Machines 
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Do people like you 


instinctively? 


GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE, by Milton 
Wright ($2.50), tells you precisely what to do 
and say, and why you should do it, to secure 
the results you want in countless situations in 
business and social life, in everyday contacts, 
and in important situations with a major bear- 
ing on your life and happiness. With many prac- 
tical examples and with illustrative problems 
that Wright helps you work out, he shows you: 


—how to get along with others 

—how to secure effective cooperation of supe- 
riors, associates, subordinates, friends and ac- 
quaintances 

—how to meet people properly and deal with 
them smoothly and efficiently 


SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


+ MeGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC, ' 
1 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. i 
! Send me “Wright's Getting Along With 1! 
1 People” for 10 days’ examination on ap- | 
| proval. In 10 days I will send $2.50, plus 4 
\ postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage j 
i paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) , 
, Name i 
| Address i 
| City and State ! 
! Position Jn 
! Company eed 10-85 I 
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A FINE LETTERHEAD 
IS A 
SOUND INVESTMENT 




















Good letterheads get better atten- 
tion for your letters. That's why a 
good letterhead is a profitable in- 
vestment for any business organi- 
zation. 

That's a simple statement of what 
should be an obvious fact. Yet, 
thousands of representative organi- 
zations have letterheads that are 
not truly representative of their 
calibre and standing in the busi- 
ness world. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 
Makes Superlatively Fine 
Letterheads 


“Custom designed” by unexcelled 
letterhead artists to fit your particu- 
lar requirements and executed in 
Photogravure — considered the 
finest process of applying designs 
to paper. Every detail of illustra- 
tion and lettering is perfectly re- 
produced. 


Is your letterhead a true repre- 
sentative of your organization? If 
not— 


SEND FOR A PORTFOLIO 


of samples of Nahm Photogravure 
Company letterheads and see how 
others have made their letterheads 
stand out in the morning mail. 


Please write on your pres- 
ent business letterhead. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 











Getting the New Employee Off 


on the Right Foot 


(Continued from page 35) 


time to be friendly and courte- 
ous. I reckon it has kind of got 
around the community that my 
company is a good one to work for. 
And as for the training of the new 
fellow—well, that starts long 
before he starts on the job. He be- 
gins to get a nice impression the 
minute he steps inside the front 
door. I don’t know—maybe it’s all 
luck—but I can’t help thinking a 
lot of business men bring trouble 
on themselves by just not being 
human. What do you think?” 

Probably you are beginning to 
wonder when I will say something 
about the necessity for careful 
training on the job. But that, I 
think, is too obvious to require 
much discussion. The value of on- 
the-job training, and the rapidity 
with which it is accomplished, de- 
pend mostly on how well you have 
taught your supervisors to super- 
vise. Most of the mistakes made by 
your new workers are caused by 
sloppy instructions or lack of close 
follow-up during the training 
period. Several years ago, a com- 
pany in Kansas City was having a 
lot of trouble with its privately- 
owned printing plant. One mistake 
cost the company $900, and the 
pressman his job. Time after time, 
when such mistakes were made, the 
manager of the shop would prove 
that a “dumb” employee was at 
fault, and insist that he be dis- 
charged. The turnover in this little 
plant was terrific, and things got 
no better. Finally the president 
tried a new plan—he discharged 
the manager, and promptly the 
mistakes stopped. 

A monthly meeting of all those 
in your business who handle people 
is a very practical plan for improv- 
ing the quality of training and 
supervision. Any number of com- 
panies, large and small, are finding 
this idea worth while. In one of the 





bigger companies, there are about 
fifty in the group, which is called 
the Leaders’ Cabinet. At the meet- 
ings, things which have gone wrong 
in the various departments are 
frankly discussed, and the vice 
president who acts as chairman 
does not hesitate to handle the sub- 
ject without gloves. The result is 
better coordination of methods 
among the various leaders, and a 
high quality of supervision and 
training for the workers. A small 
retail merchant in southern Illinois 
uses a modification of the same- 
plan. He has only eight employees 
on his pay roll, including two truck 
drivers. Every Saturday night they 
spend an hour together, discussing 
the events of the week, and how they 
may plan for better service and 
more orders the following week. 
And this same merchant once a 
month divides 10 per cent of his 
gross profits among those eight 
workers. 

So much for the hiring and the 
training of the new employee. Only 
one more question needs to be an- 
swered. When you have tried in 
every possible way to give the new- 
comer the right start, and when he 
gets off on the wrong foot, what 
should you do about it? Well, dis- 
charge him, as fast as you can. Too 
often we go along with the new 
employee, hoping he will improve. 
Like Bruno, we won’t say yes, and 
we won’t say no. “Oh, well,” we 
think, “every business must have 
some plugs—they can’t all be race 
horses.” Wrong! In five, ten, fifteen 
years, we are still going along with 
a worker who could have easily 
been eliminated when he was green, 
but whose long service record now 
entitles him to special consider- 
ation. Don’t do that. You do no 
good—for company or individual 
—when you keep a round peg in a 
square hole. 
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This Thing Called Personality 


(Continued from page 40) 


returned from his African hunt, 
the Colonel was booked for a 
cross-continental tour of lectures. 
A magazine for which the Colonel 
was writing wanted a crack photog- 
rapher to go along on the special 
train; Atwell was selected. 

A few hours before the train 
was scheduled to leave Chicago, 
Atwell got a telegram confirming 
the agreement that he was to be 
Roosevelt’s personal photographer 
on the trip. With only a brief time 
to pack his baggage, load his plates 
and camera, Atwell grabbed a 
Graflex which had been in an acci- 
dent but which appeared to be in 
perfect working condition. After 
he was in his stateroom in the 
Colonel’s private car, Atwell sud- 
denly discovered that the old 
Graflex wouldn’t function prop- 


erly. Although one of the best- 
known photographers in the coun- 
try, Atwell knows roughly as much 
about mechanics as a hog does 
about a monkey wrench. He had 
no idea how to repair the camera. 
The train was in motion and he 
knew he would have to shoot pic- 
tures before he could possibly get 
another camera. 

Sitting there in the stateroom, 
with his Graflex taken 
Atwell was astonished to hear a 
booming voice, “Theodore Roose- 


apart, 


velt is my name!” Looking up he 
saw the Colonel extending his arm. 
“Young man you seem to be in 
trouble!” said the Colonel after 
Atwell had himself. 
Atwell difficulty. 
Whereupon Roosevelt said, “Let 
me take off my coat, and I think I 


introduced 
explained his 





can help you.” The ex-president of 
the United States went back to his 
stateroom, stripped off his coat, 
came back to Atwell’s stateroom 
and went to work on that Graflex. 
In about half an hour he had it 
completely repaired and adjusted. 

Can anyone imagine what Her- 
bert Hoover might have done, had 
he suddenly learned that a photog- 
rapher assigned to his private 
train had been so careless as to 
bring a broken camera aboard? 
This simple little incident shows 
why “Teddy” was one of the most 
popular men ever in public life in 
America. And it points up my con- 
tention that really important men 
never lose their touch with the 
masses of people. For that little evi- 
dence of his consideration for 
others, Atwell would have waded 
through rain and mud, sleet and 
snow, risked his neck or broken a 
leg to turn in pictures that pleased 
the Colonel. 

Some Jack 


years ago when 
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Fidelity Onion Skin 100% Rag 
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ESLEECK THIN PAPERS 
TO YOUR BUSINESS 


Will be a sound measure of economy. The 
multiple uses to which they are definitely 
suited permit you to standardize on one par- 
ticular line and grade for various uses. Esleeck 
thin papers are quality thin papers. They will 
fit into your requirements at a minimum of 
cost, yet will give the maximum results. Send 
for sample folders of the three leading Esleeck 
lines; they show actual samples of each finish, 


weight and color. 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. 
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OMEWHERE there is a Tom Smith—that 

name is as good as any—who is prac- 
tically flat broke, back on his heels and dis- 
couraged today. Perhaps he’s in debt. Per- 
haps, as far as his job is concerned, he’s in 
a rut. Perhaps he’s just a victim of these 
trying times. Yet—he still has vision, imag- 
ination. And—ambition. He still believes 
that he’s going somewhere . . . somehow, 
some way, some time. He hasn’t given up 
hope. He still believes in success and op- 
portunity. 


Tom Smith will read this advertisement. 
No—there is a better way of saying it. Tom 
Smith will study this advertisement. He 
will read it once, then again, then yet again. 
It will strike a responsive chord somewhere 
within him. It will stir his dormant am- 
bition, give wings to his imagination, set 
his vision afire. And he will act! As though 
Hope—as swift and powerful as lightning 
when it strikes—had suddenly taken pos- 
session of him, he will take advantage of 
the opportunity this advertisement offers 
him. And then— 


Six months from now, his friends will 
say, ““Have you heard 
about Tom Smith? Yes 
—Just got a new jobwith 
an increase in salary.” 
And two years later, the 
business jour- 
nalsin his field 
may report, 
‘ Pag 

ae Smit! p- 
= pointed Man- 










Almost Broke / 


Yet tomorrow Tom Smith will be on his way 
toward being a really successtul man .... 


ager.” And five years ... or ten... or fif- 
teen years hence, the sign on his office door 
may read “Thomas Smith, President.” 

All because Tom Smith had the vision, 
the imagination, the ambition, to recog- 
nize the significance of this advertisement. 
Because he had the foresight to see that 
here was his way to opportunity. 

+ . * 


This page advertises the training of LaSalle 
Extension University. It is a unique uni- 
versity in many respects. It utilizes Uncle 
Sam’s postal service in its contacts with its 
students. It is the university for those men 
and women who work by day in every type 
of business and profession. It is the uni- 
versity of the clerk ambitious for success in 
accountancy. It is the university of the 
business man with an eye upon an execu- 
tive position. It is the university of men 
and women, young and middle aged, who 
wish to become accountants, bankers, sales 
managers, traffic experts or specialists in 
some one of twenty different fields. In 
short, it is the university for ambitious 
people, determined to succeed, who recog- 
nize that only by thorough specialized train- 
ing can they reach their objectives. 

In the history of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, there have been more than 850,000 
such men and women. They have gladly 
substituted night hours of study for night 
hours of aimless pleasure. They have sacri- 
ficed hours of minor enjoyments to reach 
years of major success. They have studied 
hard—accumulated the accurate, compre- 
hensive and practical training LaSalle offers 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1047-R, Chicago 
I am in earnest about my success and I would like to have your special booklet—with- 
out any cost or obligation to me—about my opportunities and your success training in 
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LaSalle Extension University 








by its famous Problem Method—thus 
wresting from Life the success which long 
before many had thought was not for them. 

The LaSalle Method is comprehensive, 
yes. It is accurate, up-to-the-minute and 
alive. It is invaluable training. But above 
all things, it isa Road Toward Success. It 
is not an easy road. It is not the road for 
sluggards, for those who refuse to sacrifice 
and work. Rather, it leads to their destina- 
tion only those who have the will to finish 
what they have once begun. 

*- * * 


Perhaps you think that prophecy of Tom 
Smith’s career mentioned above is pure 
fantasy. Perhaps you feel it is solely the 
product of an advertising writer’s imagina- 
tion. If such are your beliefs, you are wrong. 
For that prophecy is based upon past ex- 
perience— 

The past experience of thousands of dis- 
couraged Tom Smiths who read just such 
an advertisement as this years ago. Tom 
Smiths with vision and ambition and imag- 
ination who accepted LaSalle’s offer of one 
of the booklets listed below. And—who 
found the booklet so intriguing, so full of 
hope, that they enrolled in LaSalle .. . and 
as the months passed, they found them- 
selves rising out of their rut, reaching to- 
ward more attractive: and better-paying 
jobs. Finally, achieving rich and deserved 
success in their chosen lines. 

Tom Smith, wherever you are, whoever 
you are, whatever are your ambitions— 
here is your opportunity! Are you going to 
pass it by? 


Ask for one of these 
booklets—or a similar 
one on your own field of 
business. They are free! 
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Dempsey was spending considerable 
time around Reno, a pestiferous 
nobody got it into his head that 
Dempsey had pushed him unneces- 
sarily. Without recognizing Demp- 
sey the man got pugnacious and 
threatened to give the Manassa 
Mauler a good punch in the jaw. All 
Dempsey did was apologize pro- 
fusely and beg the man to forgive 
him for the imaginary push. Then 
someone whispered to the rambunc- 
tious fellow that he had just threat- 
ened to punch the jaw of the great- 
est prize fighter of the day. Well, 
if you ever saw a man’s face blanch 
into a ghostly white apparition of 
fear you know how this man looked 
after he learned just whose jaw he 
had threatened to punch. Dempsey 
showed here, as he did at other 
times, that he was a lot more than 
just another fellow with a death- 
dealing wallop in his arm. 

With the right personality a 
man can do anything. He can even 
discharge an employee and make 





him like it. The late E. C. Simmons, | 


founder of the Simmons Hardware 
Company, once fired a man who 
was a general “no-account.” Mr. 
Simmons had called him almost 
everything he could think of. As 


the man walked out he said, “Oh | 


well, I’d rather be fired by Mr. 
Simmons than hired by a lot of 
men I know.” Mr. Simmons was 
strict and stern, and could be 
ruthless at times, but his men loved 
him as almost no other great ex- 
ecutive was loved. If you doubt this 
ask some of the many former Sim- 
mons men who are in big jobs 
today. 

Personality—what is it? What 
enables one man to walk into a 
room and quickly have a big group 





of people listening carefully to | 
everything he says, where a few | 
moments before they all but hissed | 


another speaker? There are lots of 
definitions and a thousand different 
factors that go into the making of 
a magnetic, pleasing, powerful per- 
sonality. But every one of them 
can be improved, cultivated and 
strengthened by anyone who deter- 
mines to make the effort. 
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HOW TO USE COLORED PRINTED 
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‘ee free CASLON Color Chart will help you, as 
it has other business executives, to organize your 
printed forms by color, speed up routine work, 
avoid confusion, save time throughout your com- 
pany. Gives best colors of paper for each office or 
factory form. Every form identified at a glance by 
every employee. Simple . . . practical . . . no busi- 


ness too large, none too small, to use it profitably. 


Send for this free CASLON Color Chart (or ask your 
printer) and apply it to your own printed forms 

. and remember that uniform, watermarked 
CASLON BOND (in white and twelve colors) is the 
ideal paper for business forms and letterheads— 
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I am interested in using colored paper for business 
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Million-Dollar 
Sales Increases 





(Continued from page 28) 


procedures similar to those sug- 
gested the accompanying 
“deadly parallel” tabulation, ex- 
cept applied to this business. 

This business, like other busi- 
nesses, had to cope with everyday 
tendencies. These tendencies lead 
along the lines of least resistance 
for today, with no thought of next 
month or next year. For example, 
sales effort was bent to get all the 
business possible right now. When 
orders were brought in, they were 
handled, posted and completely 
taken care of with the least possible 
routine considering today only. No 
thought was given to the fact that 
buried in these orders and billings 
were facts, ideas and plans that 
would cut selling costs, build more 
sales volume, make more customers, 
get more business from present 
customers, lift salesmen out of the 
red, and generally carry the com- 
pany to a higher place in the indus- 
try the following year. Yet right 
there was the information needed 
to guide them to the million-dollar 
increase. 


in 


Then the change came. A com- 
pany executive had the figures for 
the past year drawn up on a type 
of visible and immediately acces- 
sible records that would reveal the 
“weak” or costly factors and un- 
cover the “strong” or healthy busi- 
ness-building factors. Following 
this, there was started a three-year 
program of building business, with 
no greater amount of cash to work 
with than the savings effected in 
eliminating the “weak” and the 
profitable concentration of time in 
money on the “strong” factors 
exclusively. 

Many changes were wrought— 
changes that would never have been 
made on hunches, business intuition, 
or in the course of everyday tend- 
encies. Business gradually stepped 
ahead. 
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WHY YOU Will Find G-E MOTORS on 


So Many Office Devices at the 
National Business Show 


BECAUSE. . . Good appliances demand good motors. The reputa- 


tion of G-E motors is built on their record of performance. 
This performance is the result of high standards of design, 
materials, and manufacture—high standards, consistently 


maintained. e 


BECAUSE. .. Office devices motorized by General Electric are 
equipped with exactly the RIGHT motor for the job. 
Dependability and long life are assured by co-operation 


between equipment manufacturers and General Electric. 


AND . 
BECAUSE. .. GE motors are efficient, of fine appearance, and as 


thoroughly up-to-the-minute in every detail as the devices 


they drive. ° 


At the 32nd pa National Business Show in the Port 
of New York Authority Building, October 14-18, the great 
variety and number of office devices that are equipped 
with G-E motors are indicative of the reputation for quality 


represented by the GE monogram. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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VUL-CO 


-the National Wastebasket 


Guaranteed 5 years 





De- 
signed and constructed in sizes and shapes 


Vul-Cot is the business wastebasket. 


to meet business needs. Made of National 
H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre—one material 
that will not chip, dent, crack or rust. No 
Solid sides and bottom. 
Available in olive-green, maroon-brown, 


sharp edges. 


oak, walnut and mahogany. Vul-Cot is 
standard equipment in 87 per cent of busi- 
ness offices in America. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CoO. | 


Wilmington, Delaware 


T 








BARGAINS 
Office Machines 


FREE List of Bargains in 
Typewriters, Adding Ma- 
chines, Multigraphs, Mimeo- 
graphs, Dictating Machines, 
Check Writers and Supplies 





520 Pruitt Building, CHICAGO 
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The Other Man‘s Idea 
i 


‘ 


Using the Sales Tax as a 
e Cash Discount 


Among the collection ideas that came 
over the editor’s desk this month is that 
of a hardware firm in Detroit which noti- 
fied its regular customers some time ago 
that if accounts are paid in ten days the 
firm will permit deduction of the state 
3 per cent sales tax. The head of the firm 
relates that the psychology of evading a 
tax, or making the other fellow pay it, as 
the case may be, has proved a better 
money getter than just a plain discount; 
that both the firm and the customer are 
ahead in the experience thus far. 


° Wholesaler Conducts Contest 
e to Find New Things to Sell 


The H. Channon Company, Chicago 
mill supply wholesaler, is offering its cus- 
tomers eighteen awards totaling $300 “to 
the individuals making the best sugges- 
tions of a commercial product not now 
carried in the stock or listed in the cata- 
log of the H. Channon Company, but 
which Channon should handle.” 

A circular and letter announcing the 
contest was mailed to all Channon cus- 
tomers and prospects. The letter, over the 
signature of F. W. Copeland, president 
of the company, says in part: “The pur- 
pose of the H. Channon Company is to 
serve industry: (1) as a reserve inventory, 
(2) as a medium for concentrating pur- 
chases. Our success depends on our ability 
in these capacities. We are ambitious to 
increase our usefulness. We want new 
ideas and we will gladly pay for. them.” 

First award is $125; second, $75; third, 
$25 and fifteen of $5.00 each. 


Movie Tie-Up Aids House- 
©Je Furnishing Sales 


Taking advantage of the theme of the 
talking picture, “Alice Adams,” Macy’s 





of New York used the picture to drive 
home the fact that many homes are packed 
with obsolete, worn-out and generally un- 
suitable furniture. 

The theme of the picture is that Alice 
Adams, a sensitive, high-strung girl, anxi- 
ous to be received in the best social 
circles, was eternally embarrassed by the 
fact that her parent’s home was hopelessly 
out of date. The Adams house fairly 
shrieked bad taste, constantly humiliating 
the girl in her efforts to snag a well-to-do 
beau. 

Slides made from the movie were ex- 
hibited in the Macy house furnishing sec- 
tion on the seventh floor. Large space 
advertising in the newspapers was built 
around the idea that there are ten weak 
spots in every home. As Macy lists 
these weak spots they are: (1) Shabby 
rugs; (2) bare floors; (3) worn lino- 
leum; (4) poorly dressed windows; (5) 
furniture that needs upholstering; (6) too 
few lamps; (7) cluttered closets; (8) 
faded bedspreads; (9) out-of-date dra- 
peries and (10) lack of correct house- 
hold accessories. 


4 Dramatized Evidence of Saving 
e Sells Westinghouse Refrigerators 


Bill Gott, dealer in Arnold, Pennsyl- 
vania, worked out a clever window dis- 
play which increased sales of Westing- 
house refrigerators to thirteen units a 
week, and brought his sales to more than 
100 per cent of quota. 

The idea, simple in the extreme, can be 
used on most any other product where 
consumer savings can be demonstrated. 
Gott figured that by buying in quantity 
the average housewife could save $100 to 
$125 a year in groceries. To dramatize the 
savings Gott dressed a window with $100 
worth of groceries, and put a sign in the 
window which read, “A Westinghouse 
Refrigerator Gives You $100 Worth of 
Groceries Free Every Year.” Mr. Gott 
reports that it is the best sales idea he 
has ever used. 











New Flexible Spring-Post Self-Binder e 
ALWAYS OPENS FLATI\S 


STOW HT ALE A 
IN HALF! 


Eliminates costly transfer cases and 
special Storage Binders... does 
away with wasteful effort transferring 
Records to New Binders. 












Cut your loose-leaf binder expense SO 
per cent by adopting the Joyce loose- 
leaf Flexible Spring-Post Self-Binder. 







Serves for current use ... then does 1. Flexibility of Spring Post 
double duty as a storage binder ... 2. Detachable Outside Lock 
eliminating the costly purchase of two 3. Current and Transfer Binder 
special binders for these respective uses. in One 

4. Opens Flat 
Consider price, quality and efficiency 4 : 

’ ; , P ; 5. Simplicity and Durability 

and you'll quickly realize their superi- 
ority. New sheets may be added daily, 6. Ease of Operation 

7. Keeps Records Intact for Quick 


as with ordinary post binders. When 
filled, posts are clipped to exact length 
fastened with self-locking studs, and 
permanently sealed for storage. Locking It is made to fit any size sheet or 


unit may be used again on another binder. nm ane Sas Degh Senien ae 
thousands of firms and corpora- 


Let us make up a trial binder, any size tions throughout the country. 


: ' ; 200,000 in daily as well as stor- 
you want, for inspection and use in your —<_ = — 


Reference 


8. Definite Guarantee 









own Office. ° 
Or write for leaflets ‘‘cutting Binder 
Costs 50 per cent.” ORDER YOUR SAMPLE 
No obligation, of course. NOW 
Patent . 
No. 1,727,108 and you will always use 
JOYCE FLAT OPENING 
BINDERS 





AND IT ALWAYS OPENS FLAT 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


56 W. WASHINGTON STREET Dept.A CHICAGO 


Est. 1904. Manufacturers of the Patented Flexible Spring-Post Self-Binder. Made to fit any size sheet, or form. Representatives in principal cities 
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MR. EMPLOYER 


HIRING THE BEST MAN in the country 
for every job in your organization is not 
difficult through OUR SERVICE, simply 
because we have the right men in large 
numbers to select from, experienced in 
every department and line of business, 
such as: 
EXECUTIVES, Sales, Advertising, Office, 
Credit, Factory, Promotion, Department 
Store and General M 3; A t 
ants, Bookkeepers, Buyers, etc. 
SALESMEN, experienced in every line and 
territory. 

TECHNICAL MEN, Superintendents, Engi- 


neers, Draftsmen, College Men, ete. 


Thousands placed with the best concerns 
throughout the country the past 33 years. 
Confidential. No cost to employer. Asso- 
ciate Offices in principal cities. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
209 S. State St., Chicago 

















WANTED 


Exclusive manufacturing and selling rights, 
small patented office and factory specialties 
of proven merit. Long established company 
with complete facilities. Box 1001, care 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















Make money in advertising. Prepare quickly dur- 


ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. No 
experience necessary. New easy method. Nothing 
else like it. Send at once for free booklet—“Win 
Success in Advertising,” and full particulars. No 
obligation. 

Page-Davis School of Advertising 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2817, Chicago, U.S.A. 


FULL OR 

PARE TIM 
MAKE MONEY ; E 
In Your Own Vending Machine Business 
Hundreds now making big money operating 
vending machines. Start as a sideline. Build up 
abig, fulltime business. Smallinvestment starts 
you. Now introducing brand new vendor idea 
taking country by storm. Good locations now 
open everywhere. Write or wire for details. 
ARTEE CO., DEPT. S, UPPER DARBY, PA. 


OUN 


save time; increase 
your ability to handle 
new problems, modern conditions 


with this famous 1,740-page handbook of latest, 
expert practice. Gives information you need for 














prompt, practical handling of any situation, higher 
, from ~— bookkeeping to highe: 
ing procedu: 


or Monae 





— you $— ne kind of skill 
that wins recognitionand advancement. 
Widely used 7, executives, credit men, 

nkers—over 125,000 copies bouems. 
Nothing else like it at any rice. Best 
opinion on all angles, legal, financial, 
bank ming. accounting. Editorial Board 
< ri oe. Contents would 
books, = ~~ + le. 

"vine today fo’ ~pag 

section, free with oe Reteusorthis 

great Handbook and low cost offer. 


wane e mean =: 7 

pay a RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dept. M-15 
I 15 East 26th , New York, N. Y. | 
Please send me, without charge, the 32-page sample | 


section of the Accountants’ Handbook with full in- 
| formation about this book and its low cost. 1 
NINE aia Sov aoics.s cies bse cw cevboe'ne I 
Le REA AIT: SERS REID eye, ee er ! 
Gide wath wenedavinn eves teens eee t 














Orange and Green 
®Fe Suggestion Boxes 


A middle western printing establishment 
found that the suggestions received from 
employees for reducing costs and improv- 
ing the quality of the product were grow- 
ing fewer every month. It occurred to 
the president of the concern that possibly 
the reason might be due to the drabness 
of the suggestion box which was nailed on 
the wall near the time clock. So he had it 
painted every month in some garish com- 
bination of colors, which made it the talk 
of the shop. The men began to bet on 
what colors would be used next month. 
But the more they talked about the colors 
of the box, the more they thought about 
the reason it was there. By this simple 
change, suggestions were increased more 
than 50 per cent. Another company, 
faced with the same problem, quickened 
interest on the part of the employees in 
making suggestions by training a spot- 
light on the suggestion box. 


Filing Salesmen’s 


6. Reports 


One reason salesmen look upon daily 
reports as portable time clocks, and noth- 
ing more, is because there is no system 
for using them. A Chicago publisher re- 
quires salesmen to make out daily reports 
in duplicate, and files one copy with the 
control card in the advertising manager’s 
office (which is of the visible type and 
folded back to form a container). The 
other is filed in an envelope for the sales- 
man’s reference. The envelopes are cut 
across the top to make it easy to file 
reports. The face of the envelope is 
printed to provide all information needed 
by the salesman, much as a prospect card 
would be printed. Envelopes are filed, 
card index fashion, in a cabinet. When 
a salesman gets ready to make a call, he 
can refer to the envelope on that account 
and quickly get its history. To prevent 
the envelopes from becoming bulky, 
onion skin paper is used. 


Saves Time for Applicant and 
e Cost to the Company 


“Ninety per cent of the applicants for 
employment,” says the personnel director 
of a large middle-west company, “should 
never be asked to make out a large appli- 
cation sheet.” The applicants to this com- 
pany are first asked to “register” at the 
information desk by filling out a small 
card. Only the name, address, telephone 
number, age, and kind of work wanted 
are asked. The interviewer then meets the 
applicant and quickly decides whether or 
not the larger application form is needed. 
The majority of applicants are eliminated 
on the spot, and only the genuine pros- 
pects are invited to fill out the larger 
form. This saves time for both the ap- 
plicant and the person who interviews 
him, and keeps the files clear of applica- 
tion forms from the “hopeless” cases. 








$ “Feature Popularity Contest’ 
e Increases Store Traffic 


As a means of drawing crowds to the 
showrooms of its dealers, the Edgar 
Morris Sales Company, electric refriger- 
ator distributor of Washington, D. C., 
recently offered a refrigerator each week 
for four consecutive weeks to the person 
submitting a prize-winning statement of 
fifty words or less as to what feature he 
or she liked best about the refrigerator. 
The plan was worked out this way: Full- 
page advertisements in the newspapers 
announced the contest to the public, and 
extended the invitation to call at dealers’ 
stores for entry blanks and detailed infor- 
mation. Each advertisement told exactly 
in what part of each store to obtain the 
blanks, such as “just inside the 8th Street 
entrance” or “the housewares section on 
the fifth floor.” In addition to the require- 
ment that the entry blanks must be ob- 
tained at the dealer’s store, it was also 
specified that they must be submitted in 
person to the same dealer. 


a) “Case Histories” Help Salesmen 
Je Sell Life Insurance 


By giving brief, thumb-nail reports of 
the circumstances under which certain 
specific policies were sold, the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
supplied its agents with the ammunition 
for writing similar policies. The plan, as 
used by this company, is an adaptation of 
the practice of the legal profession in 
compiling summaries of case histories to 
assist attorneys in their daily work of 
handling similar cases to those on record. 
These particular case histories were made 
up in the form of a single sheet. One of 
the twelve cases so recorded was as fol- 
lows: “Case No. 5. $3,000 endowment at 
65 on man 28. Retirement income inter- 
view was given a year ago using com- 
pany’s form. Birthday card sent during 
the year and age change call made. Call 
on New Year’s Day secured app, using 
advance premium deposit folder as an 
aid in closing.” 


10 “Fake” Broadcasts Make 
e Popular Convention Feature 


The American Type Founders Sales 
Company is one of a number of concerns 
which. have enlivened their sales conven- 
tions by purporting to give a radio pro- 
gram from some distant point while, actu- 
ally, someone behind the scenes at the 
convention is doing the talking. Setting 
up a radio loudspeaker on the stage and 
turning on a program assures the inter- 
est of those in attendance and makes it 
possible to put across messages which 
might not get the same reception if given 
in the ususal cut-and-dried way. In order 
to get good results in using a microphone 
over a radio set, it is necessary to use a 
modulator. This permits the faked pro- 
gram to come in with regular broadcast 
clarity and volume. 
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TRAVEL 


Buyer Traffic to Mart 
Increases 


ONE of the most encouraging travel signs 
of the times is the news from the Mer- 
chandise Mart in Chicago that an aver- 
age of 9,500 buyers per month are travel- 
ing to this central market place to buy 
their goods. Last year, these monthly 
visits averaged only 8,500, and in 1933, 
the first full year a check was made, the 
average was 7,000. According to Frank 
Berry, door man at the Merchandise 
Mart, this building handles more taxis 
per hour than any other commercial build- 
ing. More than 800 cabs drive up to the 
Mart daily, while at special occasions, 
notably during the automotive parts show, 
this number has reached 4,400 daily. 


e 
Union Pacific heeps Pace 
with Airlines’ Service 


IT’S getting so the airlines haven’t a 
thing on the railroads in the matter of 
service. Noting how much publicity the 
passenger planes were getting for the 
efficient and attractive stewardesses who 
keep passengers amused, give them food 
and drink, and help them ward off air- 
sickness, the Union Pacific has added a 
stewardess who is a registered nurse to 
the crew of the “Challenger.” She wears 
a smartly tailored uniform and a service 
cap which has become sort of a steward- 
esses’ badge. 


Travel Trade Near 
1929 Level 


WORD from the Department of Com- 
merce states that tourist activities for 
1935 have returned to proportions com- 
parable to 1930 and 1931 and, in some 
cases, to 1929. “These conditions prevail 
in steamship, railroad, airplane and bus 
lines, as well as in travel by private 





NOTES 





cars,” continues the report. “Trans- 
Atlantic passenger traffic was 25 per cent 
‘heavier than a year ago, with the largest 
volume since the summer of 1929. Air- 
plane passenger travel was at a peak 
never before reached.” 

Expressed approximately in dollars, 
the amount spent by the fifty million 
Americans in traveling about their own 
and foreign countries amounted to some 
$5,350,000,000, an increase of about $400,- 
000,000 or 30 per cent over last year. 
Among the factors contributing to this 
huge total was an all-time attendance 
record at Yellowstone and Glacier na- 
tional parks; an attendance of 3,500,000 
people at the national parks in the Rock- 
ies, Sierras and the Southwest, and an 
attendance of 4,000,000 at the San Diego 
fair. 


e 
Texas Bids for 1956 Traffic 


CHICAGO'S “Century of Progress” in 
1933 and 1934, and San Diego’s fair on 
the Pacific Coast in 1935, have set the 
travel styles for the last three years. 
Profiting by their examples, Texas is at- 
tempting to set itself up as the Mecca 
for travelers in 1936. Celebrations will 
take place at many different points 
throughout the state, and will culminate 
in the Texas Centennial Exposition to be 


held in Dallas next year from June 6 
to November 20. 

e 

National Trade Council 

Meets at Houston 

ANOTHER important event to take 


place soon in Texas is the meeting of the 
National Trade Council in Houston on 
November 18. Eighteen hundred delegates 
are expected, and most of the discussion 
will center about foreign trade. The coun- 
cil recently has taken the initiative in 
starting what it calls “trade missions” for 
the purpose of stimulating 
abroad. Foreign trade, in fact, has been 
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IS LIKE THAT AT 
HOTEL CLEVELAND 
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«RV ERYONE remembers you 

gives you that pleasant 

little glow of realizing we’re glad 

to have you here, and want you 
to be comfortable. 
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Beds are deep and very soft, rooms 
are bright. and pleasantly fur- 
nished. 


The food at Hotel Cleveland is 
famous. Rare delicacies that re- 
mind you of France, or simple 
dishes prepared in the homelike 
way you enjoy them. 


In addition to being Cleveland’s 
most modern and comfortable ho- 
tel, this is also the most centrally 
located in the city. Hotel Cleve- 
land is only one step, via covered 
passage, from your train, and two 
steps from anywhere you'll want 
to go in the city. 
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Rooms from $2.50 


HOTEL, », 


50 for one, $4 for two 


CLEVELAND 


(CUCL 
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ir Telem celels) 
with BATH, RADIO 


$#).50 


from single 
AND $3.50 DOUBLE 


Whether you come to New 
- York for business or plea- 
_ sgure,you’ll find the Lincoln, 
~ one ofGotham’s largest and 
_ newest hotels, offers you 
_ superior accommodations for 
your hotel dollar in NewY ork. 


One block to Times Square... 
3 blocks to Sth Avenue...8'min- 









within 6 blocks. 
°@ 32 stories of sunshine... three 
‘restaurants to choose 

EW YORK’s 4 STAR HOTEL 


™ * * * 


LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Avenue 


NEW YORK | 





















All New York 


J\ 





is just a step from the 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


Have more money left for shopping and 
sight-seeing. Stay at the Hotel Montclair 
. one of New York’s newest and largest 


hotels. Convenient to the Grand Central 
Zone, smart shops, theaters, Fifth, Madi- 
son, Park Avenues, Radio City! 800 inex- 
pensive outside rooms. 


*x Only $2.50 


for an outside room with bath, shower 
and radio 
Casino Montclair 


Dine and dance inexpensively amid gay, beautiful 
surroundings. Dinner from $1.25, Luncheon from 65c 





| 
| 
tes to Wall Street...69 theatres 


unusually good lately, with indications 
that it will get better as the war scare 
simmers out and international trade be- 
comes semi-officially stabilized. 


Milwaukee Speeds 
Twin City Runs 


WITH the ending of daylight saving time 
on September 29, new schedules for the 
Milwaukee Railroad’s crack trains from 
Chicago to the Twin Cities go into effect. 
The running time of the Pioneer Limited 
will be cut one hour and ten minutes, 
while thirty-five minutes will be cut off 
the running time of the Olympian. 


s 
Business Tips 


SPECIAL editions of two unusually 
interesting books have been arranged by 
the Dictaphone Corporation for limited 
distribution among its friends. One of 
them is “What’s an Office, Anyway?” by 
Donald Wilhelm, a well-known contribu- 
tor to leading magazines. The other is a 
special printing of L. E. Frailey’s popus 
lar book on letter writing, “Smooth Sail-: 
ing.” In requesting copies, write to the 
Dictaphone Corporation, at 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 


“COPIES: Their Place in Business” is 
the title of a practical suggestion book 
just issued by Ditto, Inc. It tells a con- 
vincing story about the importance of 
copies in speeding up business trans- 
actions. Its theme is: “The original writ- 
ing says to do it! The copy gets it done.” 
And in how many different ways “it gets 
it done” is fully disclosed. The company’s 
address is Harrison and Oakley Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 


INSTEAD of pages of dry statistics, Rich 
Man, Poor Man, by Ryllis A. Goslin and 
Omar P. Goslin (Harper & Brothers, $1), 
uses expressive picture graphs to put over 
the shocking contrasts of our wealth and 
poverty. The old Chinese proverb, “A 
picture is worth a thousand words,” is 
fully exemplified by the simplified sym- 
bols on every page of Rich Man, Poor 
Man. Possibly you could not find a 
simpler, more understandable portrayal 
of economic ideas. The dramatic import 
of these pictorial graphs will shock and 
startle you. 


A THIRD edition of the G. B. Hotchkiss 
and E. J. Kilduff book, Advanced Busi- 
ness Correspondence (Harper & Brothers, 
$2.75), is now available. This is probably 
one of the best textbooks on business 
correspondence published. The third edi- 
tion, which is a complete revision, has a 
new chapter on routine letters, and 
another on the mechanical make-up of 
letters. 
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Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
Good Food, Carefully Prepared, 
and Reasonable Rates 


| In (leveland it’s 


| The 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 





In (Columbus it’s 
|The NEIL HOUSE 


In Akron it’s 


|The MAYFLOWER 


| 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 





| In Toledo it’ s 


|The NEW SECOR 


| In MGami Beach it’s 
|The FLEETWOOD 








An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 


DeWitt Operated Hotels are located 
in the heart of their respective cities 














in Saint Louis 
NINTH & WASHINGTON 


e This beautiful 
new hotel is located in 
the business, theatre and 
shopping center of the 


city. Garage service. 


e Iwo 


FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 
Coffee Grill... The Rathskeller 





Visitors who know 
St. Louis stop at the 


viel “Acennove 


- VICTOR, MANAGER 












HOLLENDEN 
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The Packer Who 
Dared to be 
Different 


(Continued from page 17) 


Company executives, advertising 
men, dealers, wholesalers, brokers 
—all joined in warning Hormel 
that Campbell’s low price on soup 
precluded the possibility of selling 
a can of soup for more than Camp- 
bell’s prices. Hormel felt that no 
can of soup at less than fifteen 
cents deserved the Hormel name. 

Patiently Jay Hormel listened to 
the warnings. The discussion grew 
warm and_ perhaps 
Everyone but Jay Hormel agreed 
that you couldn’t sell a fifteen-cent 
can of soup. Finally Hormel inter- 
rupted the discussion by saying: “I 
wouldn’t care to work for a com- 
pany that produces the most 
soup. But I would give a lot to 
be a part of a company that 
produces the best soup.” On this 
note the discussion ended, and the 
organization understood that there 
would be a fifteen-cent can of 
soup, or none. An idea—a strong, 
overwhelming desire—an ideal if 
you want to call it that, had per- 
sisted into the second generation, 
had survived an era when craze for 


vociferous. 


volume had swept over American 
business like a prairie fire. George 
A. Hormel’s idea—not how much, 
but how good—had conquered. 


Eprroriat Nore: This is the 
first of a series of six articles de- 
scribing the manufacturing, sales 
and financial policies that have en- 
abled the George A. Hormel Com- 
pany to open new markets, to meet 
competition in various fields and to 
build a hard-fighting, profit-mak- 
ing organization in the world’s most 
highly competitive industry. The 
second article will appear in an 


early issue and continue the story 
of the Hormel policies in action. 
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Is YOUR 


—to raise capital 


Y 
«= How 


—to incorporate a 


business 
get a better job —to 
make sales by telephone —to 
save cost of carbon paper —to 
start a mail-order business 
start a business of your own 
increase your sales —to 
obtain mailing lists —to 
collect bad accounts -to 
place advertising -to 
Save money on business equipment to 
get formulas and trade secrets to 


ww 


service 


Problem Here? 
Where 


—to buy rubber stamps 


—to get branch office 


buy duplicators and supplies 


get reliable employees 


get a European representative 


—to buy printing of all kinds 


—to buy attractive letterheads 


get sales letters prepared 


learn accountancy 


learn the advertising business 


buy used books and courses 


buy telephone directories 


buy steel engraved stationery 


The immediate answers to these problems and many others will be found in the classified 


advertising pages of each issue of American Bustness. See pages 74, 75, 76 in this issue. 


It is really a profitable habit to read the classified ads each month as soon as your copy 
of American Bustness arrives. Answer those that interest you and let each advertiser 
present his proposition fully by mail. We use care in selecting our advertisers. Not all 
advertisements offered are accepted. We believe that you can do business with these 
advertisers confident of a square deal although it is impossible for us to guarantee them. 


Perhaps you, too, have a product or service that would interest the approximately 
200,000 live-wire readers of American Business. If so, send in your classified ad for 


the very next issue. The rate is very reasonable—only 20 cents a word—and it pays. 


Address: 


Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising.Manager 


AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








LETTER NO. 1 2 

1. Appearance 0 15 
. &. Language 10 15 
$. Argument ss us 
4. Carpentry 10 15 
5. Personality 10 15 
6. Spirit 15 15 
7. Does It Do the Job? No ‘ 10 
Rates % 70 100 


Rating of Letters on Pages 


90 


or 


| & 
| 

















It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 


THE BUSINESS 





boldface type and centered—$1.50. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; 4% inch: $8.00. $13.00 and $7.50 respec- 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Rates for a larger use of space furnished on 
request. Forms close 20th preceding. Published 1st of month of issue. 








Capital Raising 


Executives Wanted 


Letter Specialists 








PROSPECTUSES PREPARED and deals shaped 
up for registration or exemption under Federal 
Security Act. Fee Basis. JOHN MORRIS, 
Seventh Floor, 1237 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAPITAL: SECURITY UNDERWRITINGS nego- 





tiated, excellent connections. RAYMOND 
SCHMIDT, 186 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 





PROSPECTUSES AND FINANCING CAMPAIGNS 
effectively written, designed, produced in man- 
ner that assures success. “Financing Head- 
quarters.”” ROBERT S. HANSEL, INC., Claren- 
don Station, Washington, D. C, 


CORPORATE O izi Re-organizing, Re- 
financing and New Financing. BROOK- 
WORTH, 110 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


Incorporating Services 


CHARTERS — DELAWARE, BEST, quickest, 
cheapest, most liberal. Do business and hold 
meetings anywhere. Free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 

















DELAWARE CHARTERS. Fees small. Free forms. 
CHAS. G. GUYER, 301 Equitable Building, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 





INCORPORATE your business under liberal Dela- 
ware laws. Many advantages. No capital re- 
quired. Entire cost, $38. Free details. CORPO- 
RATION FISCAL CO., INC., Wilmington, Del. 


IF YOU ONLY KNEW of the really profitable re- 
sults secured by advertisers under this classi- 
fication, YOUR ad would be here too. Get the 
facts. They are free and no obligation. No 
salesman will call. Write Harry Good 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Used Business Equipment 


ADDRESSOGRAPHS, $35.00 MULTIGRAPHS, 
$22.50. Folders, $30.00. Typewriter, $8.50. Write 
for other bargains. PRUITT, 251 Pruitt Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Duplicators and Devices 


INCREASE BUSINESS. PRINT YOUR OWN Ad- 
vertising, Form Letters, Price Lists, Postals. 
Our “EXCELLOGRAPH” ($37.50 Complete) 
reprints anything typewritten, penned, traced 
or drawn. Request booklet. PITTSBURGH 
TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO., Dept. 9876. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OPPORTUNITIES galore, using new $3.00 Sten- 
cil Letter Duplicator! Rush order! Details free, 
gladly. Cut-rate supplies, any duplicator. 
MAILMARTS AB10, Cincinnati. 


STENCIL DUPLICATORS. Show Card printing 
machines. $12.50 to $45.00. Write GENSCO, 
Box 3643, Washington, D 


Advertising Agencies 
— NEW ADVERTISERS’ Rate Guide. 


BROWN ADVERTISING AGENCY, Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 
































ADVERTISE: $15 reaches 6,000,000 Sunday 

Newspaper readers with 24 word ad. News- 

paper and magazine rate-guide, free. CHICAGO 

—— AGENCY, 20-22 W. Jackson, 
cago. ‘ 





ADVERTISE: 24 words in 250 Newspapers $10. 
Lists Free. ADVERTISING SERVICE BU- 
REAU, 4650 Drexel, Chicago. 





35 WORDS displayed $5.00. Reach 210,000 
mail-order buyers. GOODALL AGENCY, Box 
1592B, San Francisco. 








| SALARIED POSITIONS 
| $2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 25 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for positions of the caliber indicated, | 
through a procedure individualized to each | 
client’s personal requirements. Several weeks | 
are required to negotiate and each individual | 
must finance the moderate cost of his own | 
campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
| 





refund provision as stipulated in our agree- 
ment. Identity is covered and, if employed, 
present position protected. If you have actu- 
ally earned over $2,500, send only name and 
| address for details. 

| R. W. BIXBY, Ine. 

201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALARIED POSITIONS | 
$3,000 to $30,000 


Presidents, General Managers, Sales Man- 
agers, Advertising Managers, Purchasing 
Agents, Comptrollers—executives of all ages 
have found that IT PAYS to use this 
strictly personal advertising service. Copies 
of testimonial letters from SATISFIED 
CLIENTS will gladly be sent on request. 
If you have earned $3,000 a year or more 
and can defray the modest cost of a Unique 
National Campaign write me today, in con- 
fidence, telling just enough about your 
record to indicate that you are qualified. 
Address: ROY ARNOLD FRYER, President. 


FRYER EXECUTIVE SERVICE 
7016S Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 




















Engraved Stationery 


GENUINE STEEL DIE ENGRAVED LETTER- 
HEADS. Finely designed ; low in price. Sample 
portfolio free. Please write on your business 
letterhead. IMPERIAL ENGRAVING CO., Inc., 
203 Fulton Street, New York City. 








SEND YOUR CLASSIFIED AD for the big Novem- 
ber issue NOW. Forms close October 21. Ad- 
dress: HARRY K. GOODALL, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Business Detectives Wanted 


INTELLIGENT Men and Women Wanted as 
Business Detectives. $50-$100 weekly. Stamp 
brings literature. CUTLER SERVICE, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. 


Accountants 


BEST ACCOUNTING correspondence course at 
any price. Written by outstanding CPA. Mem- 
ber highest accounting societies. Cost half that 
of other courses. Also coaching course. Write 
for particulars. MIDWEST SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTS, 650 MHarvey-Snider, Building, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Mailing Lists 


SELECTED CLUB MEMBERS in 93 cities of over 
100,000 population. Just compiled. Pulling un- 
usual returns for clients now. Reasonable. Make 
a test mailing. Request particulars. KRIEGS, 
122 South Sixth, Minneapolis. 




















WORDS THAT TELL in letters that sell. Request 
evidence and examples. JED SCARBORO, 
Maplewood, N. J. 





Sales Promotion 
SERVICE TO BUSINESS MEN 


Does your business literature produce results? 
Results are what count! Sales letters, booklets, 
advertising of any kind, worded in simple, sales- 
getting language—planned and put together by 
word experts—will bring you increased business. 
We are familiar with the technique of modern 
publicity, as well as scientific and technical 
copy. What is your problem? Without question 
we can help you. We have served business men 
successfully since 1914. Send for free booklet, 
“KNOTS UNTIED.” 
THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 


35 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. Harrison 3152 








CAMPAIGNS, letters, broadsides, manuals. bulle- 
tins that pay. Consultation free. FRANK 
ARMSTRONG, 707 Locust, Des Moines. 


ORDER PRODUCING Sales Letters. Write for in- 
formation. WALTER MESSENGER, Ballston 
Spa, N. Y 








IF YOU ONLY KNEW of the really profitable re- 
sults secured by advertisers under this classi- 
fication, YOUR ad would be here too. Get the 
facts. They are free and no obligation. No 
salesman will call. Write Harry K. Goodall, 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Business Promotion 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT thru Written Sales- 
manship that CREATES buyers! Nationally- 
known Writer-Salesman, Direct-Mail Specialist, 
at your service. Dynamic booklets free; 9 cents 
postage appreciated. CHANNING CRADDOCK, 
Kuster Annex, Salt Lake City, Utah. 











JAXON PRESS, Kansas City—Handsome LITHO- 
GRAPHED (not printed) Business Cards, $3-M. 
Distinctive LETTERHEAD Designs. ADVER- 
TISING folders. 


DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORIES describes over 
400 class and trade directories suitable for 
compiling mailing lists. Valuable for compiling 
your own lists. Price $1.50. THE DARTNELL 
CORPORATION, Publishers, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Advertising Service 


SALES LETTERS, Folders, Circulars, Advertise- 
ments and Complete Mail Campaigns planned 
and written to produce “plus” profits for YOU. 
Write for folder or send details now. RAY- 
MOND T. WALTER, Box 626, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 














AUTOMATIC LETTERS. Quantity discounts. 
Reliable service. Free booklet, PITTSBURGH- 
HOOVEN CO., 319 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Instruction Courses 








USED Correspondence Courses and Educational 
Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee, Write for Free Catalog listing 4,000 
bargains. (Courses Bought.) LEE MOUN- 
TAIN, Pisgah, Ala. 

HYPNOTISM courses of 11 condensed lessons 
sold, rented or exchanged. For information 
write SHAVERS SCHOOL OF HYPNOTISM, 
Ft. Payne, Ala. 








50,000 CASH mail order buyers 1935 date $5.00 
per thousand. Agents’ names from original let- 
ters. RECORD LIST, Joplin, Missouri. 


[74] 





USED I. C. S. COURSES, one-sixth price. Easy 
payments. Write RUSSELL WHALEY, Fort 
Payne, Ala. 
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THE BUSINESS MARKET PLACE 





Business Opportunities 


Letterhead Specialists 


Salesmen Wanted 








IF YOU HAVE SOME SPARE ROOM, a basement 
or garage where you can do light work, we 
ean offer you a profitable proposition casting 
Christmas goods, 5c and 10c novelties, toy autos, 
ash trays, etc., as Branch Manufacturer for 
firm of many years’ standing. No experience 
necessary as we furnish full instructions with 
moulds. A rare opportunity for these times, so 
if you mean strictly business, write at once for 
full details. METAL CAST CO., Dept. 17, 
1696 Boston Road, New York City. 


MAKE BIG MONEY, BECOME INDEPENDENT 
in a business all your own. Our System specialty 
manufacturing offers you this opportunity. 
Free book explains everything. NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, 1959 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBES 107 plans for mak- 
ing $20-$100 weekly in home or office business 
of your own. ELITE PUBLISHERS, 214 Grand 
St., New York. 


CHEMICAL EXPERT WILL furnish formulas 
and trade secrets. All lines. Lists free. W. L. 
CUMMINGS, Ph.D., 230 Gordon Ave., Syra- 
cuse, New York. 














“SCHEME MAGAZINE,” Alliance, Ohio, prints 
schemes, ideas, business starters, formulas; 
winners—$10,000 to $50,000 reported. 37th year ; 
$1.00. Subscribe now. Six months’ special, only 
30 cents. 





MAIL ORDER BUSINESS is your opportunity. 
Many began small; now earn thousands yearly. 
No personal contacts. Boundless opportunities. 
Have had over 30 years’ experience ; will help 
you succeed. Send 25c for two valuable booklets. 
H. BRENISER, 257 S. 21st St., Philadelphia. 





LEARN AND EARN. Start small, grow big. Have 
your own business, be independent, prosperous. 
Age, physical disability, location no detriment. 
You can make money in gigantic business, fully 
tested, now due for marvelous growth. FREE 
book tells you how. PROSPERITY INSTI- 
TUTE, 691 E. 219, New York. 


WHERE TO BUY AT WHOLESALE 500,000 ar- 
ticles. Free Directory and other valuable in- 
formation. MAYWOOD T. Publishers, 925 
Broadway, New York. 








WIN BUSINESS PROMOTION QUICKLY through 
our Master Letter Training Course. Convinc- 
ing particulars free. BUSINESS LETTER 
SERVICE, 15 William St., New York City. 


BECOME OPERATOR USED COURSES—We fur- 
nish complete system, low price, guarantee 
satisfaction, success. Tremendous profits. Mar- 
velous opportunity, engage in life-time business. 
WILMUNK, 313-A, Watertown, N ‘ 


INVESTIGATE the Collecti Busi Highly 
profitable; quickly learned. COLE ASSOCI- 
ATES, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MAIL ORDER DEALER’S Annual Year Book, 
back number 10c. FRED HETTICK, Secy., 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 


FREE LITERATURE DESCRIBING MANY 
MONEY-MAKING PLANS, FORMULAS, 
IDEAS. E. BELFORT, 4042 N. Keeler Ave., 
Chicago. 




















“TURN IDEAS INTO CASH.” Free details. 
A. B. Martinez, San Bernardino, Calif. 





“HOW TO GO INTO BUSINESS FOR YOUR- 
SELF.” A sixty-page manual; and “Money- 
Making Opportunities”; for fifty cents. 
H. HIPPENSTIEL, Box 111, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 





BECOME EXPERT COLLECTION MANAGER. 
Easily Learned. Stamp brings booklet. MATZ 
UNIQUE SERVICE, Reading, Pa. 








SELL BY MAIL. Make Thousands of Dollors. 
Home. Spare time. MAIL ORDER INSTITUTE, 
669-M Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 





A BUSINESS of your own for $1.00. Send dollar 
lay for complete stock and business cards. 
EMCO, 321 N. Howard St., Akron, Ohio. 


HOW TO PAY YOUR DEBTS and HAVE 
MONEY. This new handy volume offers real aid 
to the debt ridden. A practical plan endorsed 
by thinking men. 25c postpaid. G. H. KIM- 
BALL, 445 S. Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, Il. 








LETTERHEADS THAT INCREASE RETURNS 50 
to 500 per cent, proven by Monroe’s many cus- 
tomers, are the kind you want. You buy results 
when you buy Monroe Letterheads—not just 
so much stationery. Let Monroe create an at- 
tractive, sales-producing letterhead custom-built 
especially for your business. Send for the new 
MONROE PORTFOLIO containing many speci- 
mens of 100 per cent letterheads. FREE to 
executives ($1.00 to others). Write request now 
on your letterhead to MONROE LETTER- 
HEADS, Greene Street, Huntsville, Alabama. 
“DISTINCTION IN TYPE DESIGNED LETTER- 
HEADS”—a DeLuxe portfolio of National Prize 
Winning Letterheads designed by Tucker. 
Wonderful letterheads at money-saving prices. 
Portfolio free to executives ($1.00 to others). 
Write on letterhead. Well worth investigating. 
TUCKER PRINTING COMPANY, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. 





SALESMAN wanted to sell lithograph letterheads, 
statements, billheads and envelopes. Excellent 
side line. Commission basis. Box 1549, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





WELL-KNOWN Chicago publishing house has 
openings for ten salesmen in exclusive terri- 
tories to introduce a group of new business 
services. Prefer men who have had experience 
selling intangibles to manufacturers, banks, 
newspapers and department stores. Strairht 
commission, but compensation plan provides 
for full commissions on established business 
which assures income from start. An excellent 
opportunity for a good salesman who is not 
afraid of work, to build up a permanent and 
profitable business. Earning possibilities up 
to $7,500 the first year. In writing, give previ- 
ous sales experience, age, territory preferences 
and state whether or not you have a car. SALES 
MANAGER, Box 1002, AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 











Twenty Dollar Returns 
for Every Dollar Spent 


One of the advertisers in these classified 
pages recently wrote me: 


My pEAR Mr. GoopALL: According 
to announcements appearing in the 
business press, you have been in- 
ducted into the Dartnell family by 
reason of their absorption of “SYS- 
TEM.” All of which reminds me 
that I have patronized classified ad- 
vertising columns conducted by you 
(mainly SYSTEM) for better than 
fifteen years. 


AND ALWAYS AT A PROFIT! 


You are the only executive to solicit 
my business who ever took the 
trouble to learn whether or not ads 
were pilling. And upon such occa- 
sions as they were not, promptly 
submitted pinch-hitting copy that 
snared the bacon regardless of the 
times. As a result of your help, 
close estimates reveal, I have re- 
ceived for every dollar invested with 
you close to twenty in return. So 
long may you continue to flourish. 
In your present connection you now 
have America’s finest facilities to 
back up your money-making capa- 
bilities. (Signed) JoHN Morris. 
(See Mr. Morris’ ad in this issue 
under “Capital Raising’’.) 
If you too, want profitable results from your 
classified advertising (or display advertis- 
ing, for that matter), and real personal 
cooperation to make your advertising 
profitable send me your copy and instruc- 
tions for the next issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS and SYSTEM, now. Write me: 


Harry K. Goopau 
Classified Advertising Manager 
AMERICAN BUSINESS and SYSTEM 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 














Booklet of Words 


DON’T GROPE FOR WORDS. Every writer of 
advertising copy can profitably use COM- 
PENDIUM OF 1000 USEFUL WORDS FOR 
ADVERTISERS. Compact, pocket size contain- 
ing classified lists of expressive words that lend 
tone, variety and emphasis to copy. Postpaid 
50c coin. Money-back guarantee. A. A. ARCH- 
BOLD, Berwyn, IIl. 








Reducing Belts 





SIX inches off your waistline or not one penny 
cost to you. No exercise, no drugs, no diet. 
Particulars FREE. Write LANDON & 
WARNER, Dept. T-23, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ii. 





Rubber Stamps 


RUBBER STAMPS. Knob Handle. 15 cent line. 
DE LUXE STAMPS, Auburn, Neb. 


| 75 








IF YOU Need High-Class Salesmen to sell your 
goods or services, a classified ad here in the 
next issue should bring you inquiries from the 
highest type of salesmen. Try it. The cost is 
only 20c a word for regular classified or $1.00 
a line for display classified or for ads with 
a white space border on all sides. Send your 
copy for the next issue NOW. HARRY K. 
GOODALL, AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 


Agents Wanted 


MAKE GOOD PAY supplying your friends and 
neighbors with things they need every day. 
Write for attractive proposition. ALVIN 
SHAVERS & CO., Shavers Bldg., Henegar, Ala. 


Office Forms 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used by 
more than 900 leading companies for quickly 
grading applicants for sales positions—4 pages 

$6.00 a hundred. Imprinting company name 
$1.50. Also expense account forms, reference 
forms, auto expense account forms, etc. THE 
DARTNELL PRESS, 1801 Leland Avenue, 
Chicago. 

















Typing Services 





EXPERIENCED Typing services. Write RUSSELL 
A. WHALEY, Fort Payne, Alabama. 





Educational 





LEARN FAST and correct figuring. Latest meth- 
ods. FREDERICK A. SMITH, 2410 Smalley 
Court, Chicago. 





Collection Letters 





MOST RESULTFUL MASTER COLLECTION Let- 
ters ever written. Record-breaking results! 
Now $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Or send 
for convincing literature. SCHMINKE, 1188 
Tenth, Marion, Iowa. 





Collection Helps 





DARTNELL “POP-UP” FOLDERS will get in 
those stubborn dollars without hard feelings. 
Ten varieties for accounts of various ages. Also 
collection stickers. Send for FREE samples. 
THE DARTNELL PRESS, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


Branch Office Services 


NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS. For business or 
personal purposes. $2.00 monthly. 3 choice loca- 
tions: (42nd St. Times Square) (5th Ave., 
Madison Square) (Park Row-Broadway). NEW 
YORK MAIL SERVICE, 15 Park Row, New 
York City. 











Photo-Offset 


ECONOMIZE ! ! ! REPRODUCE SALES LET- 
TERS, Price Lists, Testimonials, [Illus- 
trated Advertising Literature, etc. 600 copies 
$2.50; additional hundreds 20c. Cuts unneces- 
sary. Samples LAUREL PROCESS, 480 Canal 
Street, New York City. 


(Continued on next page) 











THE BUSINESS MARKET PLACE 


(Continued from preceding page) 





Selling by Telephone 


Printing of All Kinds 








Successful Telephone Selling 


The problem of how to make sales by telephone, 
which has been confronting business executives 
for years has at last been solved. Frank Dalton 
O'Sullivan, with the help and advice of tele- 
phone company executives, has just completed a 
practical course in Telephone Salesmanship, 
which thoroughly prepares telephone sales oper- 
ators for their work. Fifty thousand words— 
24 lessons—self-answered questions. Price, $12. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. De- 
scriptive circular on request. 


THE O’SULLIVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
35 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. Harrison 3152 





Office Supplies 
PICK UP 6 SHEETS 


Write or type on the top sheet and you have 6 
copies—No Carbon Paper! That’s AUTO-COPY 
—the Self-Copying Second Sheet. Minimum in- 
troductory trial order 1/3 thousand, 8% x 11 
$1.00 prepaid. Do not send for samples. 

THE STYLOGRAPH CORPORATION 
39-47 North Water Street, Rochester, New York 








European Representative 





AT YOUR SERVICE IN EUROPE 
A RELIABLE AND RESOURCEFUL MAN 
REPORTS, RESEARCH, INVESTIGATIONS, 
PURCHASES—any business or personal nego- 
tiations conducted promptly and efficiently. 
Personal and business connections in all coun- 
tries of Europe. Fees as low as $3.00. Write 
confidentially. Request illustrated folder “S.” 
Kurt Kauffmann, president, HERALD COM- 
PANY, Inc., Schaan, F. L. SWITZERLAND. 





BOND LETTERHEADS, 812x11, 20 lb. White— 
Quantities of 5,000 at $1.35 M. For smaller or 
larger quantities prices submitted on request. 
Write MORRISON PRESS, Inc., 200 Hudson 
Street, New York City. 





BETTER PRINTING for Less Money! Circulars, 
Folders, Booklets, Catalogs our specialty! 
Standardized prices free upon request ! 
FANTUS, 525 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 





10,000 PRINTED ENVELOPES, 6% size, white, 
$12.75. 5,000 for $7.25. WATKINS PRESS, 
Napoleon, Ohio. 





FACTORY FORMS. Commercial, Specialty Print- 
ing. Submit copy for estimate. WILSON, 323 
W. 17th Street, Anderson, Indiana. 





Business Services 





NEW TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES. Any U. S. A. 
City. Any Typewriter Ribbon 50 cents. Carbon 
Paper 100 at 80 cents. Metal Files $15. BUSY 
BAZAAR, 176 J. B. Blidg., Port Carbon, Pa. 


yer Form for Classified Ad 


Harry K. Goodall, C. A. M. 

AMERICAN BUSINESS 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 

Please publish the attached classified ad- | 
vertisement in the next issue. I enclose | 
$..........Which is at the rate of 20c a word. 
Please send me a complete checking copy. ! 





Name 
Address 


City State 


BUSINESS CONSULTANTS 











Executives are invited to write for a copy of 
“Five Principles of Effective Work.” 


W. H. LEFFINGWELL INC. 


Office Surveys and Consulting Management 
Engineering Service 


475 Fifth Avenue New York City 





FREE BOOKLETS 


“Management Research for The Executive” 
and “Income Without Investment” sent to 
executives upon request 
Business Research Corporation 
Management Engineers 
79 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 

















TWO STOCKS 


Under $35 now appear ready for impor- 
tant move. After years of research we 
have perfected a unified, more profitable 
stock market technique, conducive to well- 
timed, specific recommendations. We'll 
name these two stocks (listed on NYSE) 
and include a Special Bulletin on current 
market if you'll mail or wire one dollar 
(or $10 for a month’s trial subscription 
with refund guarantee if dissatisfied). 
STOCK TREND SERVICE, Drawer 306, 
Hunter, N. Y. 


FLEXIBLE PAPER FASTENERS 


QUICFLEX Fasteners permit easy reading 
of fastened sheets without removal. Save 
time and patience. Nothing to bend, break 
or tear paper. (Pat. Pend.) Box of 50—85c. 
Order supply through your stationer or 
direct from 


QUICFLEX M'F'G. CO. 


500 San Fernando Bldg., Dept. S-5 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Acme Card System Co. ‘ 
Addressograph- = _— 
Artee Co. 

Bates Mfg. Co. 

R. W. Bixby, Inc. 

Brookmire Corp. 

Business Men’s Clearing House 
Business Research Corp. 


Dartnell Corp. ; 
DeWitt Operated Hotels ‘ 
Dictaphone Sales Corp. 
Ditto, Inc. ‘ 
DoMore Chair Co., lee. 
Dur-O-Lite Pencil Co. . 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Educational Exhibition Co. . 
Egry Register Co. 
Esleeck Mfg. Co. . Zs 
Ever Ready Label Corp. . 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. . 
Fryer Executive Service . 
Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Gits Corp. 

Heyer Corp. 





Chicago Elevated Advertising Co. . 


Advertisers’ Index 
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. 48 Triner Sales Co. Bie ke lk 59 
67 Universal Litho & Stationery C OOS ea ee eee 

52 Byron Weston Co. . od. lee ei 
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DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 

















THE BIG NEWS — 
Tamm sunrace| | CHICAGO! 


TRANSFERS IN 
FFFEGT SEPT.22, »» AN ADVERTISING 
rly care 7 | CONTRACT SIGNED 


Out’ for Year; 10-Cent Fare 
Agreement Ends Long Battle 














NOW gives you this new 





Transfer privileges  be- 
tween the elevated and the 


rurface ines, witha 10cent| and tremendous addition to 


fare covering a side from 


ciher part, will beeome «| the present 1,000,000 a 


fact in Chicago on Septem- 
ber 22, 


This saving in both money and day circulation of the 


time, a saving which Chicagoans 
have eagerly sought for more than 


a quarter of a century, was made a “El d” 

certainty yesterday when the sur- evate ® Soe 2 
face lines, hitherto bitter in oppo- 
sition, consented to give it “a trial.” 


rermsgmer) »AT NO ADDITIONAL 
COST! 











CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING COMPANY 


509 So. FRANKLIN STREET @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





CAR CARDS AND POSTERS COVERING METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 





Suburban Suburban 
cwcyco evomawesemee, |g CHICAGO RAPID. sia coat 8 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, st. PAUL&PaciFicr.R. TRANSIT LINES — chicaco, rock ISLAND & PACIFIC R. R. 








The display of 
this seal on your® 
packages and letters: 
“means consumer 4 


good will 





 ~RADIOGRAM 
RCA COMMUNICATIONS, 1c 


& 82010 (ORSG8ANO! 
QR.o = BET AEE tPOaTANT VS Cit — 16 Sees ar St 


Stickers flash advertising P L AC E Ss 


messages that go across Do 


A. A. ISBELL THINGS 


Commercial Manager 





@ This is page 3 of Ever Ready's new idea book-catalog. There are 47 
LABEL other pages equally as interesting, with 528 ideas for credit, ship- 


ping and merchandising departments, and the entire book is yours 


141-155 EAST 25TH STREET - NEW YORK, N.Y. for the asking. If you don't receive a copy, write to Dept. M. S. 








